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Notes. 
TURENNE AND ANN OF AUSTRIA. 

Two events of sad import signalized the begin- 
ning of the year 1649; in England, the execution 
of King Charles I., and in France the flight, from 
Paris, of the Regent Queen, Ann of Austria, to St. 
Germain, with her young son Louis XIV. and his 
Court, after having been compelled by the leaders 
of the Fronde to set at liberty Broussel and 
Blancménil, who had been arrested by order of 
Cardinal Mazarin. The opposite party was headed 
by the coadjutor, Paul de Gondi (the future cele 
brated Cardinal de Retz), by the Duke de | 
(later nicknamed “Le Roi des Halles”), 
Rochefoucauld Prince de Mar ill u 
the Prince de Conti, brother of Condé, 
at that time, still sided with the Court; 
year after, discusted likewise with the 
and oppressive measures of Mazarin, havi 
the malcontents, the Cardinal had 
prehended and shut up in cennes, tog 
with the Prince de Conti a hei age d brother 
in-law, the Duke de Longueville. Even the g 
Turenne, blinded by his passion for the beaut 
the ambitious, and intriguing Duchess de Loi 
ville, for a while allowed himself to be led a 
from his allegiance.* 


him 


tall : 
> ‘ . . 
Anne Genevieve de Bourbon-Condé, the Heroine of 





Ann of Austria, fearful, no doubt, lest Turenne 
should likewise forsake the cause of her son,—as 
they say, “Coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore them,”—hastily despatched a trusty messenger 
to him, with the following autograph letter, which 
s curious from its date and contents : 

“Mon Cousin,—Envoyant par dela le S* Crual pour 
des affaires qui regardent le service du Roy Monsieur 
mon fils Je vous fais ces lignes pour vous prier davoir 
entiere confiance et plaine creance en ce quil vous dira 
de ma part, et sil est besoin que pour le contentement 
des officiers de l’armée que vous commandez II soblige 
en mon nom de leur payer ce que vous conviendrez avec 
eux, ne faistes point de difficulté de garentir ce quil 
promettra car ie vous asseure et yous donne ma parolle 
jue jy satisferay a point nommé Ce pendant ie demeure 

* Ve bonne Cousine 
“ ANNE. 
‘a St Germain en Laye, 
“le xij® Janvier, 1649. 
And at the back is 
hand 
‘ L’* de la Reine 


‘le 12 Janv" 1649.” 
Love 


the mischievous cause 


” 


written, in Turenne’s well-known 


who was 
less excusable 


It was again that arch tyrant 
though at a 
, for Turenne was then sixty) of his divulging a 
State secret (thetreaty between Englandand France, 
negociated by Henriette Marie The great man, 
enraptured with that depraved woman, Madanx 
de Coetquen, could not keep it from her. She tol 
it to her other lover, the no less depraved Chevalie: 
de Lorraine, who, of course, iu imediately informed 
Monsieur (the king’s brother) of it, from 
hatred towards the noble Duchess of Orleans. 
a still darker spot in that illustrious exist- 

is the abjuration of Turenne, of whom 
Catholic, Le Pére de la Rue, could, how- 
ever, WI! the following funereal 


ag 
age 


sheet 


eulogium : 

“Un homme alors audessus de la fortune, et toute sa 
vie aude lintérct, attaché par le sang et par 
l’alliance 4 ce qu’il y avait de plus grand dans le parti 
Protestant; un sage respecté pour la solidité de son 

nie, et la probite cocur ; un guerrier renomm 
par tant de glorieux travaux, qui ne pouvait monter plus 
haut, ni dans la confiance de son roi, ni dans l’affection 
de sa patrie, ni dans l’estime des nations ¢trangeres ; 
‘un homme qui faisait honneur a l'homme.’ Turenn 
devint le disciple de Bossuet !”’ 
W hich ll st Protesta 

too dee] ] 


ssus de 


de son 


lovers of the 


P. A he 


aunch 


ANCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC. 
lhe controversy now tak } e between h 
monists and melodists, Wagner and his school, ar 
the « present ind precedin 
devote 1 to melody, existed many centuries hefor 
Christianity. The music of Wa 


ther composers of I ( 


ener, instead of 

Fronde, of whom La Rochefoucauld, one of her too 

numerous lovers, said 

** Pour mcriter son coeur, pour plaire 4 ses beaux yeux, 
J’ai fait la guerre aux Rois, je l’aurais faite aux Dieux.” 


the 
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being original and that of the future, was essen- 
tially that of the past. Harmony rather than 
melody seems to have originated music, and it was 
established as a science on the principle of har- 
mony, until men of genius, in defiance of the 
authority of persons and of rules laid down by 
them, gave free vent to melody, and carried the 
public along with them. 

This statement is made by Jacques Matter in his 
Ss hool of Ll candria, vol. l. pp- 109, 110, the first 
edition, Paris, 1820. In the second edition of 
his work, published about 1840, entirely renewed, 
as he says, I have not been able to find similar 
passages to those in the first edition. 

After giving an account of the origin of music, 
and saying that Pythagoras founded it exclusively 
upon mathematics and harmony, and, in spite of 
writers of theories to the contrary, commanded un- 
disputed possession of the world, he thus relates 
a revolution which took place, and seems ever since 
to have given the principles of liberty to music :— 

«Les principes d’harmonie furent suivis généralement 
par les Grecs jusqu’aux temps d’Aristoxéne de Tarente, 
malgré les efforts qu’avait faits Lasus d'Hermione pour 
introduire une théorie nouvelle. Aristoxéne, disciple 
d’Aristote, enleva quelques partisans 4 Pythagore. Sa 
théorie differait essentiellement de celle du philosophe 
de Samos, basé sur les seuls rapports mathématiques. 
Aristoxéne, qui était un artiste distingué, aima mieur 
consulter Coreille et la sensation, et il osa faire valoir de 
beaux atrs en dépit des caleuls mathématiques. Apres 
avoir rendu dans ses harmoniques l’hommage qu'il croyait 
di aux théories, il publia dans son traite de l’audition 
musicale, des opinions enti¢rement contraires & celles de 
Pythagore. Son triomphe fut complet: tous les musi- 
ciens de la Grece se firent Aristoxéniens, et nous pouvons 
joindre nos hommages 4 ceux des Grecs, puisqu’une 
partie de ses ouvrages nous est restée.’’ 

I have given in the language and words of the 
author, M. Matter, the above, which is the most 
important, and will render part of it into English, 
and the concluding observations he makes: 

* Aristoxenes, disciple of Aristotle, took away some 
partisans from Pythagoras. His theory differed essen- 
tially from that of the philosopher of Samos, based upon 
mathematical relations alone. Aristoxenes, who was a 
distinguished artist, liked better to consult the ear and 
sensation, and he dared to make beautiful airs of equal 
value in spite of mathematical calculations. After having 
in his harmonies paid homage that he thought due to 
theories, he published, in his treatise upon musical audi- 
tion, opinions entirely contrary to those of Pythagoras. 
His triumph was complete: all the musicians of Greece 
became Aristoxenians, and we can join our homage to 
those of the Greeks, since a part of his works have re- 
mained to us.” 

The school ot Alexandria, however, Matter says, 
** decided for learned music. Euclid re-established 
the mathematical principles of it in their ancient 
honours; however, it was impossible for him alto- 
gether to dispute everywhere the sceptre of his 
predec essor.” 

Pythagoras is said to have lived 500 or 600 years 
before Christ, and Aristotle about 300, of whom 





Aristoxenes was a disciple, and therefore, it may be 
conjectured, Aristotle was of the same opinion about 
the two schools of music. 

It is said that Pythagoras and his followers 
associated music with the study of the stars, and 
from harmony taught astronomy. Matter writes, 
in commencing the subject: 

“La musique a toujours été traité par les anciens 
comme une branche essentielle des math matiques, et 
au lieu d’emprunter ses principes 4 d'autres, elle a sou- 
vent prété les siens méme aux astronomes.” 

The Wagner school of music assert music was 
not meant for the amusement of the people, but to 
give moral, intellectual, and religious instruction. 

Philo, in his knowledge and appreciation of 
music and frequent mention of it in his theological 
works, shows that he was a disciple of Pythagoras 
in relation to music, as he is said to have been in 
other respects, and was as often called the Pytha- 
gorean as the Platonist, and probably Plato stood 
to Pythagoras as Aristotle was inclined to Aris- 
toxenes. W. J. Biren. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD OF CANNA. 


In continuation of this discussion as to the 
precise site of the battle-field of Cannz, I may be 
allowed to observe that the natural and direct 
course for the Romans advancing from Larinum 
or the neighbourhood of Lucera would be what is 
now the yreat post road, whic h leads from Foggia 
to the bridge over the Aufidus, where I left the 
post road. In those days there would be nothing 
more than a mere track, or mule path, such as we 
still find in every part of this country. There are 
no roads such as we understand, but mere paths, 
along which a mule may jog, but no wheel-carriage 
can pass along with safety. I had, indeed, taken 
a curricle at Barletta, but the road became so bad 
and unsafe that, after the shades of evening set in, 
I felt it necessary to walk several miles as | 
approached Canusium, now called Canosa. , 

The Romans approached with caution, taking 
care to reconnoitre, as they came near to Hannibal. 
They did not require to cross the river, but kept 
on the northern or left side. The ground on both 
sides of the river for a couple of miles up is com- 
paratively level, and would be no great obstacle 
to an army. As you approach to the spot opposite 
Canne the ground rises about fifty feet above the 
river, but in some places slopes gently down. 
From the level and soft nature of the ground the 
river has a meandering course, having many curves, 
and, in some places during the winter, evidently 
overflows the level land on its sides. None of the 
curves are large, and the ground, therefore, enclosed 
is small. The largest, called Pezzo del Sangue, 
opposite to Cann, does not appear, to my inex 
perienced eye, capable of containing upwards © 
a hundred thousand men in order of battle. 1 
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inquired of my intelligent guide, who had been a 
soldier in his younger days, whether he thought 
that a hundred thousand men could be depioved 
on the small plain before us, or whether sensible 
men would place an army in-such a position? and 
he confessed that it was quite out of the question. 

I suppose the Roman army to advance from the 
north, and to encamp first at some distance from 
Hannibal, fifty stadia, as Polybius The 
country is described by Polybius to be plain and 
open, very fit for cavalry; and this description | 
found to be such as exactly suits its present appear- 
ince. Hannibal is lying with his army at or near 
the citadel of Canne; the Roman Consuls are 
milius Paulus and Terentius Varro, who com- 
mand the army alternately. Varro is rash and 
headstrong; A&milius cautious and wary. Aimilius 
wishes to wait, and, by his flank position, will be 
able to keep Hannibal in check from getting pro- 
visions from the plains of Apulia; this is 
true Fabian policy; whereas Varro is anxious for 


SAVs, 





immediate action, and on his day of command 
advances nearer to the Carthaginians — so 
that Hannibal sends a body of cavalry to attack 
them. The Carthaginians are repulsed, but Ami- 
lius, though still earnest in refusing battle, saw 
that it was now impossible to retreat with safety, 
and therefore encamped next day, with two-thirds 
of all his forces, along the Aufidus. This is the 
first time that the river is mentioned in connexion 
with these transactions; and if the Roman army 
had been advancing from the side of Canusium, 
we can scarcely imagine that the river would not 
have been alluded to. It must have been passed 
to reach Canusium, and they must have marched 


near 


dong its right bank to reach the neighbourhood 
of Canne. Where the Romans struck the Aufidus 
would be about two miles down the north side 
where I found the ground to rise somewhat above 
the river. There I place the larger camp of the 
Romans. The other third he ordered to pass the 
river; and observe what Polybius (iii. 110 
o advance up the stream, aro drabacews TPOs 
avatoAas, and then to entrench themselves about 
ten stadia, a little more than a mile, from his 


own camp, and about the same from Hannibal. | 


advancing from 


must have 


been 
men 


If the Roman army had 


Canusium, this body of been 


going down the river, and not up the stream, as | 


Polybius says. 
Here, then, we 
armies lying in wait for each other: two-thirds of 
the Romans across the river on the north, and the 
main body of Hannibal at Canne. Hannibal 
harangues his troops, and says the gods had de 
livered the Romans into their hands by inducing 
them to fight on the level ground, where the Car- 
thagimians had such an advantage. Hannibal then 
usses the Aufidus from Cannz to the side where 
the larger camp of the Romans is placed, but it is 





the | 


not said how far he went down the river. The 
next day he allows for the refreshment of his 
army, and to prepare for the struggie. On the 
third day he offers battle, which Aimilius refuses 
to accept, and makes such dispositions as nay 
secure his camp from insult. Hannibal then re- 
turns to his entrenchment, and sends a body of 


cavalry to fall upon the Romans of the lesse1 camp 
while fetching water from the Aufidus. Then 
comes the fatal 2nd of August, B.c. 216, as Gellius 


v. 17, Macrob. Sat. i. 16) tells us, when the rash 
Varro had command. He orders the soldier of 
the larger camp to cross the river, and those of the 
lesser camp to join them. The ground suffi- 
ciently level towards the great plains of Apulia to 
enable the largest of to deploy. No doubt 
the ground is not an even plain, like the Pezzo del 
Sangue, but it slopes away so gently from the river 
that itemay be considered a plain. Hannibal then 
the river near to Canne, which he had 
probably left unoccupied that he might have the 
advantage of all his forces, and arranges his troops 
in order of battle. There are so 1 any curves in 


armie 


crosses 


| the river that it would not be difficult for the right 


Says, | 


wing of the Roman army to rest on the river, and 
still have their faces somewhat to the south. This 
was the cause of the ruin of the Romans, as the 
wind brought clouds of dust from the plains of 
Apulia and blinded them. I inquired of my guide 
if he had ever seen this phenomenon, and he sai 
that it is not uncommon in autumn, after the 
stubble has been burnt and the land exposed to 
the air, for clouds of dust to be driven along the 
plain. The Romans defeated; and then 
comes the account of who es uped, Varro 
fled on horseback; and to the north 
side, and made a slight detour to pass Ham 
entrenched camp, he would have no difficulty in 
passing the river higher up, and pursuing the same 
which I did to Venusia, 
necessary to cross the river in order to yet away 
from Hannibal. Though the ground } 
south of Cann, it is by no 


were 
those 
if he crossed 


bal’s 


course but it was not 


? ; ‘ 
means so hilly tha 
] 


could not 





se venty men on horsebac k 
they would then a t 
tion of the small village, Minervino, which I visited, 
and thereby reach Venusia without difficulty. 
According to Polybius, the ten thousand men left 
in the larg many of them killed afte: 


another road in the dire 


ints 


el camp were 


| the battle, and the rest taken prisoners. According 


have the position of the two | 


to Livy, at portion of those in the smaller mp 
burst forth, and, fighting their way, joined thei 
comrades in the larger camp. Thus united they 


made their way to Canusium during the cht, 
| which they could easily do by light detour to 
avoid the entrenched c: mp ol Hannibal the 


north side. Iam aware that this is a view of the 
precise locality of the battle which now for the 
first time suggested, as it is usual to regard the 
Romans marching down the south or right side of 
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the Aufidus from Canusium, and the battle is fixed 
it the isthmus of the small curve, Pezzo del 


Sangue, made by the river opposite to Canne, I]: 


do not believe that such large armies could have 
heen placed on such a confined piece of ground; 
ind if Tam wrong in the idea I have formed, I do 
not think that we have vet rot at the truth. [ had 
no time to look for the site of the « ntrenched ¢ AM ps ; 
I have no doubt they may still be visible, like the 
camp of Hannibal on the hill above Capua, 
which I have referred to elsewhere (4 8S. vi. 21). 
The banks on both sides of the river for six or 
seven miles ought to be examined, and I trust 
that some future traveller will make a point to do 
so. We may then hope to arrive at something 
like the truth. 

I am aware that it will be said that there is no 
appearance of a stream falling into the Aufidus in 
the direction where I have placed the battle, and 
that there are such streams towards Canusium. 
To this I answer, that in August or even July, in 
which ever month the battle was fought, it is very 
unlikely that a drop of water would be found in 
these small mountain torrents, for they are nothing 
else. When I passed on my way to Venusia next 
day, all the beds of these streams were dry, and at 
this time of the year they must invariably be so. 
Neither Polybius nor Livy alludes to any such 
stream, called Vergellus by Florus (ii. 6) and Vale- 
rius Maximus (ix. 2), on whose statements little 
depe ndence can be placed. 

It may be asked, why did not the Romans after 
their defeat, if the battle was fought lower down 
the Aufidus than Canne, fly to some of the towns 
along the coast rather than Canusium? These 
small towns had already shown signs of wavering, 
and after such a serious defeat there could be no 
doubt that they would adhere to the conqueror, 
as, in fact, they were found to do. The Roman 
troops, therefore, were aware that no safety was 
to be found there, and they wisely fied inland to 
Canusium and Venusia, in which direction they 
were resting on a wooded country, where the Car- 
thaginians could less easily follow them. I lingered 
on the plains of Cannz till the sun had disappeared, 
and, taking farewell of my intelligent guide, has- 
tened forward over a very uneven road to Canosa, 
which was still six miles distant. 

Craururp Tait RAMAGE. 


EUPHUISMS. 

In a volume recently issued by the Camden 
Ss ciety, The Maire of By istow Ts Kal ndar, by 
Robert Ricart, Town Clerk of Bristol 18 Edward 
IV., edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith, there is a 
delicious sample of what may be emphatically 

ulled Euphuism. The calendarer, or chronicler, 
makes due entry to this effect that on the 15th day 
if October, 1484, occurred “the grettest flode and 





—_.. 
the grettest wynde,” with all the destruction caused 
by their united violence. He duly adds, that “ sone 
fter Herry Duc of Buks was bihed’ded at Sarum.” 
This is written without any softening or going 
about the bush. But Ricart seems to have be. 
tl ought himself of another incide nt that could not 


well 


be omitted, and this he has entered, probably 
after some time had elapsed, in the margin: “And 
this yere the two sonnes of King E. were put to 
scylence in the Towre of London.” “ Putting to 
is a dainty phrase to denote the murder. 
ing of children. There is, however, earlier ex- 
ample of phrase as nice to describe deed as dark. 
When Gaston de Foix’s legitimate son left the 
Court of Navarre and his mother (who, separated 
from her husband, Gaston, lived in Navarre with 
her brother, the king), that sovereign gave the 
young Gaston a love-powder, which he was to ad- 
minister to the Earl, in order to procure a retum 
of his former love for his wife. An illegitimate 
son of Gaston discovered the powder in his half. 
brother’s clothes. It was given to a dog. The 
dog died; and the Earl could scarcely be restrained 
from murdering his innocent son on the spot. The 
boy was flung into a dungeon, and there, in his 
horror and dejection, refused all food. The Earl 
visited him, for such purpose as Froissart tells in 
this fashion: “ He had the sametyme a lyttel knyfe 
in his hande, to pare withall his nayles. In greate 
dyspleasure he throst his hande to his sonne’s 
throte, and the poynte of the knyfe a lytell entred 
into his throte, into a certayne veyne; and sayd, 
‘ Ah, treatour! why doest thou not eate thy meate?’ 
And therewyth the Erle departed without any more 
doynge or saying and went into his owne chambre. 
The chylde was abasshed and afrayed of the com- 
ynge of his father, and also was feble of fastynge, 
and the poynte of the knyfe a lytell entred into his 
throte, into a certayne vayne of his throte, and so 
fell downe sudaynely and dyed.” In later times, 
the pleasant way of making crime seem innocent 
by giving it an agreeable name was ridiculed by 
the dramatists. The Puritan rogue, Nicholas St. 
Antlings, in The Widow of Watling Street, would 
not steal because he respected the Commandments, 
but he would nim anything with alacrity. So, in 
the revelations during the inquiry into the Sheffield 
Trade-Unions, there were gentle euphuisms for 
murder and mutilation. Even at the present day, 
no rascal would stoop to strip lead from the roof 
of a house. At least, what honest men would call 
by that name he would prettily designate a 
“flying the blue pigeon.” Half the slang diction- 
aries abound in terms chosen to soothe the feelings 
of villains and to cheat the sense of uninitiated 
hearers. JoHN DoRAY. 


silent e” 


Sm Watter Rareicu.—The following inserip- 
tion has just been brought to light during the 
enlargement of Cheriton Church in Kent :— 
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——————— ; 
“Here lieth interred the Body of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Raleigh, grand daughter of the Famed S" Walter Raleigh, 


—_— 
0 
ii 


who died at the Enbrook the 26 day of October 
16). Aged 30 Years.” 
It is on 


discovered unc 


iin slab of Kentish rag. and wa 


‘the flooring of the pews in what 





1s termed | 


Dr. JoHNsoN’s DEFINITION oF “ Oats. Dr. 
Johnson's definition of Oats, as “a grain which in 
England is given to horses, but in Scotland sup- 
ports the people,” is well known. It is also 


reported that he declared Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy to have been the only book which ever 
took him out of bed two hours sooner than he 
wished to rise. Putting these two things 
together, it is interesting to observe that some- 
thing very like the famous definition of “oats” 
oceurs in Burton. Here is the passage : 


“John Mayor, in the firat book of his History of | 


Scotland, contends much for the wholesomeness of oaten 
bread. It was objected to him, then living at Paris, in 
France, that his countrymen fed on oats and base grain, 
asadisgrace. . . . And yet Wecker (out of Galen) 
calls it horsemeat, and fitter for juments [beasts of bur- 
den] than men to feed on,””- Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Part L., sec. 2, mem. 2, sub-sec. 1. ’ 
Water W. SKEArT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


Metatiic Pen.—I had occasion the other day 
to visit an octogenarian lady residing in one of the 
cottage abodes into which is now parcelled out the 
“Old Castle” at Studley, the former seat of the 
Littletons, and more latterly—before the erection 
of the present ambitious “Castle”—that of Sir 
Francis Littleton Holyoake Goodricke, Bart. This 
old lady is the daughter of a clergyman, who died 
at an advanced age in 1820, after having “ served” 
as curate the parish of Tardebigg for fifty years. 
On my various visits, my old friend was ‘wont to 
exhibit to me her store of ancient china, “egg- 
shell” cups and saucers, “crackle” vases, miniature 
caskets enamelled on copper, with their Watteau- 
like landscapes and figures, carvings by some divine 
Alcimedon of a later time, and tortoise-shell snuff- 
boxes, gracefully inlaid with silver scrolls. But 
among these Kein Ara of former days, what espe- 
cially attracted my attention was a small box of 
fish-skin, containing an exquisitely-finished ink- 
pot, apparently in pure gold, polygonal in form, 
with “screw-lid.” and sharp, as if just from the 
workman’s hand. This. my informant told me, 
was a gift of some former Earl of Plymouth to 
her father, “a hundred years ago”; “and what 
struck me as especially worthy of note was the 
lact that the case was provided with a jointed pen 
holder, of the same metal as the ink-pot, termi- 
nating in a barrel. one slit pen resembling in 
every respect—except that I fancy it wouldn’t 
write—the metallic pens ol the pre sent day. Such 








an appendage for the pocket as this may possibly 
passing record, 
Wittiam Bares. 


ve 
< 


be of sufficier 


Irish AND Encuisn Jaconsrres.—The Irish 
Jacobites were frequently put to their wit’s end 
» toast the health of their favourite without 
incurring the vengeance of the Williamites. They 
sometimes had recourse to curious expedients, one 
of which I think very worthy of a corner in 
‘N. & Q.” as illustrative of the form which their 
literary ingenuity suggested. A favourite toast 
was the following: 

“ Ceathir agus dho, agus 
Laidhin air luich.” 
In English: Four and two and the Latin for mouse. 
Thus translated: Four and two are six—in Irish 
Se (pronounced She)—and the Latin for mouse, 
mus, Shemus—J ames. 

In England the usual toast among the Jacobites 
after the death of William was, “ The little gen- 
tleman with the black velvet coat ”—in reference 
to the mole-hill over which the king’s horse stum- 
bled. Maurice Leninan, M.R.ILA. 


Limerick. 


Foreign Decorations.—Some little time ago, 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” appeared sundry articles 
upon the legality of the reception by subjects of 
the Queen of decorations conferred by sovereigns 
other than their own; and if my memory be not 
at fault, one of your correspondents brought for- 
ward an instance of Englishmen decorated by a 
continental king, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, where that astute ruler insisted upon the 
return of the orders conferred. I do not recollect 
whether any particulars were given, or names 
recorded, by your correspondent ; but presume that 
the following extract from De Wicquefort’s work, 
The Embassador and his Functions English 
translation, folio, A.p. 1716), p. 354, refers to the 
cases noticed in your publication; and as the 
anecdote is told by De Wi quefort in racy terms, 
I hope you will find room for it 

“Henry IV. had given the Order of St. Michael to 
Nicolas Clifford, and to Anthony Sherley, on the account 
of the Services they had done him in the War. These 
two Gentlemen being return’d into England, the Queen 
sent them to Prison, and commanded them to send back 
the Order, and to cause their Names to be raz’d out of 
the Registers. She said, That as a virtuous Woman 
ought to look on none but her Husband, so a subject 
ought not to cast his Eyes on any other Sovereign than 
him God had set over him. I will not, said she, have 
my Sheep mark’d with a strange Brand, nor suffer them 
to follow the Pipe of a strange Shepherd.” 

CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


‘Scarce ” Booxs.—How often do we, in book- 
sellers’ catalogues : nd elsewhere, see the statement 
that a book is “scarce,” a fact, however, which 
does not always appear to enhance the price asked. 
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I wish to make this note as a warning of the very 
little importance to be attached to the statement. 
As an instance, I may cite the latest that has come 
under my notice, the anonymous novel entitled 
Albert Lunel (see the Atheneum, 6th July, 1872, 
p. 17), which is called every time it 
appears in a bookseller’s catalogue, no doubt on 
the authority of Lowndes; the real fact being 
that at the time he wrote some hundreds of copies 





“ scarce 


were in existence, and this year a copy has been 
sold by public auction for three or four shillings. 
This note occurred to me from seeing it stated 
that The Memoirs of Casanova (as to which some 
very valuable and interesting notes have appeared 
however 


n these columns lately is scarce, and, 


desirable that may be, I believe the reverse to be 
the fact. OLvpHar Hamst. 
PcRSERS IN THE Navy.—Some time ago I 


listened to an angry discussion concerning the 
social rank of pursers in the navy in the last 
century. The disputants both 
officially conversant with naval affairs, and might 
have been expected to speak with authority on such 
a point, but they contradicted each other so flatly 
that I have often wondered which of them was 
right. The discussion arose out of 
saying that a certain lieutenant in the navy, of 
good family but small fortu.xue, to sea again 
in 1769 as a purser, because in that capacity he 
would have better opportunities of making money. 
It was replied, that this story could not possibly 
be true, for pursers and lieutenants belonged to 
different branches of the service, and that, by the 
laws of the service and of society, there was a gulf 
between them so wide that no lieutenant could 
ever have over-passed it. It was urged, on the 
other hand, that modern notion, and 
that no such distinction was known a hundred 
years ago. Many officers of undoubted rank and 

were mentioned as having served as 
pursers in some stage of their The dis- 
grew so warm, and both disputants spoke 
so confidently. that I was bewildered. But it could 
be decided from the old Navy Lists beyond 


were persons 


some one 


went 


this was 


education 
careers. 


cussion 


surely 

dispute whether it 

imes for a lieutenant to serve as a purser. 
TEWARS. 


was derogatory in former 


Tue Tyrcoox or Jarayx.—lI notice in letters in 
newspapers, &c., that people are very fond of stating, 
when they wish to deny anything, that they had 
no more to do with it than the Tycoon of Japan. 
Even in the Saturday Review for Sept. 21, in an 
irticle on “ Credulity,” the writer stated that 
some one had “as much connexion with the Lord 
Chancellor as he had with the Tycoon of Japan.” 

It is as well to remember that since 1868 there 
has been no Tycoon of Japan. Before the twelfth 
century the Mikado reigned alone in Japan, 
though his sway was considerably modified by 


i 
lifi 











the Daimios. During the latter period Vorilomo, 
the General of the Mikado (Xoniei), raised himself 
into an antagonistic position to his lord under the 
title of Shiogun. His successors were so powerful 
that the Mikado had little real power, though the 
Shiogun had to render him homage. Since 1853 
the Shiogun has been called Tycoon, or Taicoon, by 
Europeans. In the recent wonderful revolution 
in Japan, the Reform party, which had been long 
growing in importance, were powerful enough to 
enforce the resignation of the Shiogun. This, 
followed by the voluntary surrendering by the 
Daimios of their vast estates, left the field free to 
the Mikado. The history of no other country 
can show such an example of patriotism. The 
oldest hereditary nobility in the world gave up 
their rights and property for the good of their 
country. A list of the property of these nobles is 
given ina Blue Book published about three years 
ago, Corresponde nee respecting Affairs in Japan, 
One of these Daimios had an income of 
two millions of our money. The Government 
allowed them all a tenth. 

The Times, Aug. 14, 1872, in a review of Major 
Bell's Other Countries, says that he explains that 
the term Tycoon was an awkward misnomer, 
originating in our English ignorance, and giving 
great offence to the Mikado. Tycoon is Japanese 
for “great Prince,” while Shiogun simply means 
* Commander-in-Chief.” 

Joun Piaaor, Jun., FSA. 


868-70. 
‘ . 


Propuctive Nueeets.—In Thibet there is gold, 
but it is worked, to a very slight extent, near the 
monasteries by the priests. If the latter, in their 
search, “ discover a nugget of large size, it is imme- 





diately re placed in the earth, under the Lm pression 
that the large nuggets have life, and germinate in 
time, producing the small lumps, which they are 
privileged to search for.” So says Captain Mont- 
gomerie's Report of a Route Surve y from Nepal to 
Lhasa. R. Doay. 


Tue Source or tHE Niie.—In a book bearing 
date 1677, which I have in my possession, entitled 
Dictionarium : Poeticum, Historicum, et Geo- 
graphicum (Nomina Propria exhibens), there 1s 
it description of the river Nile, from which the 
following extract is taken : 

Witiiam Barto. 

Windsor Terrace, Hull. 


“ Nilus. . . . The river Nile, the largest and noblest 
of all Africk, that riseth out of a great lake beyond the 
Line, or (as others) out of two springs in the Abassines 
country, and rans northward through -Xthiopia and 
Egypt, where, dividing itself into several streams, 1 
discharges itself into the Mediterranean at nine mouths, 
as Ptol., or seven as Virg., whence Ovid calls it seplemflua 
flumina Nili. It went anciently by several names, and 
‘so does now. The rise or head of the Nile was a thing 
formerly unknown, whence Nili caput is used proverb- 
ally for a secret. Some therefore placed it in the 
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Indies, others in Mount Atlas, ancient divines in the 
Farthly Paradise ; but by later discoveries it appears to 
be in the Mountains of the Moon, in Ethiopia. Its 
course in length is 35 degrees, which (allowing for its 
turnings and twinings) make near upon a thousand 
German miles. It flows from the Summer Solstice till the 
Autumnal Xquinox. The water is sweet and whole- 
eome, and breeds no fog or mist. Here grow reeds of 
which they made paper, whence Ovid calls it papyri- 
frrum N lui - 


Suy-pIAL INSCRIPTION. In the garden of a 
villa on the banks of Lake Lugano, I remember 
wg the following inscription over a sun-dial : 


TICLT 
cin 


n 


“Die Sonne scheinet tiberall.” 
J. H. I. Oakwey. 


Under the sun-dial on the tower of the parish 
church of Hoole, Lancashire, is the inscription, 
On the face of a clock on the 
Vo. Dosson. 


Sine sole sileo.” 
same tower, “ Ut hora, sic vita.” 

Preston. 

ApproprRiATE Inscriptions.—How vividly is a 
croquet-ground, with players of both sexes actively 
engaged in other play as well as croquet, brought 
before us in the lines of Tibullus: 

“Hic Juvenum series teneris immixta puellis 
Ludit et assidue przlia miscet Amor.” 
Would not the above be an appropriate inscription 
over the entrance to the ground where croquet is 
played? The next might serve for the legend on 
a Temperance medal, though there is a tipsy echo 
n the first line 
_ At ipse bibebam 
Sobria supposita pocula victor aqua.”’ 





And while on the subject of water, what better 
line could meet a man’s sleepy eye on entering 
his dressing-room of a morning than the fol- 
lowing from Propertius t 
“Ac primum pura somnum tibi discute lympha.” 
D. J. Hone. 


Rixes.—I have a plain gold finger-ring bearing 
an inscription on the exterior and interior surfaces. 
That on the outside is 

+ A‘’POFOROS: ZAFPHANIEL: 
and on the inside 
+ TEBAL: BVT: BVT: AIL. 
I should be glad to know the meaning of these 
words, and whether the ring was intended to be 
worn as a charm. i 

Wire Setiinc.—In Mr. W. C. Hazlitt’s edition 
of Brand’s Popular Antiquities of Great Britain 
ii. 63) is the following : 

“The superstition that a wife is a marketable com- 
modity was entertained, to his misfortune, by one parson 
Uheken inthe reign of Queen Mary; for in his Diary 
Henry Machyn notes, under the year 1553, ‘The xxiiij 
of November, dyd ryd in a cart, Cheken, parson of Sant 
Necolas Coldabbay, round about London, for he sold ys 
wyff to a bowcher.’” 


The superstition would soon die out if the turn 








of the market was always in the direction indicated 
in the old ballad below :— 
“* A jolly shoemaker, John Hobbs, John Hobbs, 

A jolly shoemaker, John Hobbs ; 

He married Jane Carter, no damsel was smarter, 

But she was a tartar, Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 

But she was a tartar, Jane Hobbs ! 

He tied a rope to her, Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 

He tied a rope to her, Jane Hobbs ; 

Like a lamb to the slaughter to Smithfield he brought 

er, 

Sut nobody bought her, Jane Hobbs, Jane Hobbs, 

But nobody bought her, Jane Hobbs ! 

O! who wants a wife? cried Hobbs, cried Hobbs, 

O! who wants a wife! cried Hobbs ; 

But somehow they tell us these wife-dealing fellows 

Were all of them sellers, like Hobbs, like Lobbs, 

Were all of them sellers, like Hobbs !” 

C. C. 

“Sir” as A BaptismAL Name.—lI see by the 
papers that Sir Samuel Percy Gower has been 
brought before a police-magistrate for stealing six 
roots of parsley; he stated that he was a member 
of the “ Gower” family, and had been so named at 
his baptism. This calls to my recollection that 
some thirty years since a humble couple of the 
name of Newton, living in St. Anne’s, Soho, named 
their firstborn Sir Isaac. H. W. D. 
FOLK LORE. 

Curious Custom Amonest TENANT-FARMERS. 

A few years ago I was receiving the rents of an 
estate of which I had the management, when the 
wife of one of our cottagers brought me something 
carefully wrapped up in a handkerchief. It proved 
to be an old book which she seemed to value, and 
which was duly presented for my acceptance, “if I 
thought it of any use.” The gift of such a book 
to a land-agent proved to be rather suggestive, for 
it was entitled The Duty of a Steward to his Lord. 
Unfortunately, the title-page is missing, so I do 
not know the date of the book, but to judge by 
the printing and general appearance it may be 
about 150 years old ; and this is confirmed by the 
fact that a specimen agreement which is given is 
dated 1722. It is written by Edward Laurence, 
who seems to have lived at Durham, and I fancy 
the various ways of farming that are spoken of 
are chiefly such as were then practised in the north 
of England. There is not much in the book that 
would be interesting to general readers; but the 


author speaks of one practice which prevailed 
amongst tenant-farmers, who, it would seem, were 
accustomed to enter into a sort of trade-union in 
order to resist any attempt of their landlord to 
raise their rents. 


He Says: 
“This method I have always found to have a good 


effect, and was the means of breaking the neck of a 
confederacy or combination, which sometimes will be 
observ'd among the Tenants, when they agree together 
to make no advance. 


” 


The way in which this ‘combination was entered 
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into was, however, rather curious ; and I want to 
know whether it is or has been practised, and 
where. Mr. Laure nee goes on to say: 

“This method had also another good effect; for it 
put a stop to all further combinations, and, as it were, 
Rebellions against their Lord, usually carried on in a 
stupid, tho’ a sort of sacred manner: For it is 
usual with them to assemble together round a great 
Stone, upon which they are to spit, believing this 
practice (joyn’d with a promise of what they will do, 
and stand to) to be as sacred and binding as if they 
had taken a publick Oath. In _ this contrivance 
I will not suppose that they can prevail upon the 
Vicar of the place to preach against Improvements; 
but if they can prevail upon the Claré of the Parish 
(as sometimes they have done) to set an apposite 
Psalm, and make the Congregation sneer, they applaud 
themselves for their Wit,and conclude their business 
done.” 

It would appear from the above that trade- 
unions are not the invention of yesterday. 

Ropert HoLLanp. 


















































































SEMARY AND Bay.—Dearing, 
ny of the election of the 
Mayor of Notti ay “The old mayor 
seats himself in a1 at a table covered 
with black cloth, the mace being laid in the middl 
of it, covered with rosemary and 


Sympo.ism or R 
de scribing the <« 





sprigs of bay 
which they term burying the mace), then th 
mayor presents the person before nominated,” Kc. 
What do rosemary and b ymbolize in th 
case ! and was the custom general on the election 
of mayors? and is the custom still observed at 
these civic ceremonies Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


ETIQUETTE AT THE MARRIAGE OF AN OFFICER 
in THE Army.—On the 25th September a mar- 
riage was celebrated at St. Paul's Church, Live 

pool, between the di chte of a centleman 
connected with the Mersey Docks and Harbow 
Board and a Captain of the Royal Fusiliers, After 
the ratification of the marriage by the usual signa- 
tures in the vestry, the party returned to the hous 
of the bride’s father, when the usual toast of 
“Health and happiness tothe bride and bridegroom” 

] | 





was enthusiastically drunk, and responded to by 
the gall nt officer, but adds the L r) 00l Mer 

















“and weording to etiquette the bride-cake w cut, 
not with a knife, but with an officer vord, I 
this custom general, or does it only prevail in 
Lancashire ! Everarp Home CoLeEMAN 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 

Harvest - Hom: RECITATION. \ S x 
harvest-homes, when a yokel nable to pond | 
toa call fo ng, he not unfrequently favou < th 
compeny with the follow suaint recitation 


} 
“Bell rings. Up ys he; 
‘ Now, Betty, you may breakfast along with me.’ “La, 
sir, I couldn’t think of such a thing!’ ‘But, Betty,’ | 
says he, ‘you must.” So I breakfasted with master 
all the time missus was at Bath | 
“ Bellrings. Up goes I. ‘ Betty,’ sayshe ; ‘Sir,’ says I. 





‘Now, Betty, you may dinner along with me.’ ‘la, 
sir, I couldn’t think of such a thing!’ ‘ But, Betty,’ 
says he, ‘you must.’ So I dinner’d with master all the 
time missus was at Bath.” 

The recitation goes on to other incidents of 
every-day life, tea, supper, &c., and ends thus :— 

** And in the middle of the night I dreamed my soul 
was carried up to heaven in a hand-basket.”’ 


E. Streer, 


LincotnsHirRE Hovusenoip Ripptie. 
** A man without eyes saw plums on a tree, 
Neither took plums nor left plums; pray how could 
that be!” 
J. T. F. 


Queries. 


Tue Sacrep Picture at Bermonpsey.—In 
Acts and Monuments, ed. 1849, vol. iv. p. 126, it 
is related of ‘lizabeth Sampson that she was 
ited, 1508, for de riding the sacred pir ture at Ber- 
mondsey. She called the picture, 
with kit lips.” “Sim,” I suppose, means simple o1 
foolish, but “ kit ” is quite he yond me, 
of your readers explain i W. R. 

Names or Avtnors Wantep.—“ Lines ona 
I do not know who is the author of the fol- 
lowing lines, which give a résumé of the points of 
a good milch cow, but most farmers are acquainted 
with it ; it runs thus: 





* Sim Saviour, 


Can any 


Cow.” 


“She ’s long in her face and fine in her horn; 
She ll quickly get fat without cake or corn ; 
She ’s clean in her jaws and full in her chine ; 
She ’s heavy in flank and fine in her loin. 
She’s broad in her ribs and long in her rump; 
A straight and flat back without ever a hump; 
She ’s wide in her hips and calm in her eyes ; 
She 's fine in her shoulders and thin in her thighs. 
She’s light in her neck and small in her tail; 
She ’s wide at her breast and good at the pail; 
She ’s finein her bone and silky of skin; 

She ’s a grazier without and a butcher a 
1 Ww 


Kettering, Oct. 3rd, 1872. 
‘For men will break, in their sublime despair, 
The bonds which nature can no longer bear. 


Quoted lately by Mr. Bright. A. B. 


wna painted 
The print 


I v 3] tely shi 
print of Charles I., framed and glazed. 


was inscribed, “ The Picture of ye Royall Martyr, 
Charles Ist, &c., &e. Done from ye Original 
C)xfor the ho ion of George ( ‘lark, Esq"” 
1 is evidently a verv old one. On taking tt 
of the frame and glass it looks like a mere daub; 
colours have been laid on at the back of it by some 


to 


and the effect is wholly due t 
By what 


[ think), 

the glass in fr nt and opaque background. 

proce s it done? I should Say it is of the same 

date as the print, Is it at all val inble ? Answers 
» this would oblice PELAGIUS. 


oil process 
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WriuaM oF Wykenam.—Through what lineage 
+ family was the Most Rev. Dr. Adam Loftus, 


‘Archbis hop of Dublin A.p. 1590, a descendant of 


or of kin to William of Wykeham, Bishop of Win- 
chester ! W. 

Wituiam Perry.—This celebrated man 
clothier at Rumsey, Hants, born in 
1623. I am anxious to know the names of his 
res and dates of death. He ays in 


was son of 
nts, their : 


pare 


re u Rumsey church.—See + Wrang- 
har 3 Br. Pl tarch, 278. Y. 8S. M. 


HeraLpic.--Some time ago a correspondent of 


vours laid it down as a prin iple of her: ildry that 
no two men 


ms. Does he mean that every member of a 





me? M. A. Jey. 


Ancient CARP. 
pears In The Jo 


Sept. 27th 


The following paragraph ap- 
rnal of the Nociety of Arts for 


“Aw Ancient Carnp.—Those who have visited th« 
Palace of Fontainebleau will remember the wonderful 
colection of enormous carp, many of them grey and 
hoary with age, and one or more of them blind, in the 
canal of the park ; some of these creatures are declared 
to be more than four hundred years old. <A carp was 
killed the other day at Chantilly by a huge pike, and the 
following extraordinary account concerning it is related 
in the Gaulois of Paris :—‘ It was the oldest c: a in the 
L being 475 years of age, : nd belonged to M. C—— 

yprietor of a fine property at ¢ ‘hantilly y: 4 was an 
ae carp, a carp which was born at the Comte de 
in the time of Francois I.; it had passed through 
various fortunes, having had no less than thirty-two 
masters. M. G——* purchased it a year since for 1,300 
francs. The name of the carp was Gabrielle, and it 















m 1 nearly 29} inches round and 38% inches in 
a4 

po ble to authenticate this extraordinary 
nstance of longevity ? aPC. 


+, Sydney Terrace, Lewisham. 





CARDS /HIBITED IN ENGLAND oN S NDAY. 
‘Some tim ro, in L — I 1 proclamation of 
the Queen forbidding p le to pl even in their 


wn houses, on Sut days.” 
vol. ii chap. Vv. t 

Is there ani foundation for thi 
statement on the part of so able and rene rally dis- 


cTu iting a writer? JOSE! 





“Spera in Deum anima 1 





t comitte ei vias tuas et juvabit t 
MD ; 
L. C. G. 
AEtatis 24 
Tandem bona causa triumphat 
Anno Domini mpcxcv.”’ 
Can the miniature be identified J.C. dS. 





his will that his crandfather, fathe A and mother 


an have exactly the same coat of 


n every generation must vary the coat of 





POSs€ sion ot Mi 





“Curtine.”—In reading Mr. Christie’s edition 
of Dryden I was struck by a note of his on the epi- 
thet “ cutting,” applied by the poet to one Moore 
craft, a noted usurer.* This Mr. Christie explains 
to mean dandy, and compares the Cutter of Cole- 
man Street; but may it not be the provincial 
jective which I have often heard in Northampton- 
shire (Dryden was a native of that county), where 
people say such and such a person is a “ cutting ” 
man, meaning close-fisted and hard in his deal- 
ings. This explanation seems to make the « pithe t 
more appropriate. W. R. M. 


Oxford. 


*‘Savaces” 1n DevonsHrre.—The query con- 
cerning the Doones of Bagworthy p. 206 has recalled 
to my mind an account given in the Times during 
the autumn of 1870 of a set of 
likened only to savages of the west type, living 
in Devonshire on a freehold, value about 30/. : 
year, owned by the head of this degraded family. 
I, unhappily, neglected to “make a note of it,” 
ind can, therefore, give no more exact references ; 
but the facts must be well known, and I an 
anxious to learn whether the * savages ” till 
exist, as they did and where they did. 


NoELtt RADECLIFF! 


be ings, to be 


INscrIBED Sworps.—I am anxious to obtain 
information as to the pre ent possessor of a curved 
sword which, in 1788, belonged to Mr. Barritt, the 
Manchester antiquary. It is twenty-eight inches 
long, the blade two inches broad at the cross-guard, 
which is small, and terminating at each end with 
aknob. The handle i taghorn ; the cap of the 
vommel guard and ring in the middle of the 


handle are iron, and were formerly gilt. On on 

ide of the blade is inscribed in letters of gold, 

* Edward and the imperfect 

ficru animal, and on the other side, 

‘Prins Anglie.” This sword, I believe, wa ld 
Mr. Barritt’s collection in 1820. 

[ am also anxious to ascertain the whereabout 


of another curved sword with the same curiou 
nscription. A drawing of this sword I havi 
recently found amongst the Ashmolean MSS. in 
the Bodk Library, which how it to he a sword 
n shi pe e) wtly like an Eastern scimitar, v ith 
the handle and cross-cuard highly ornamented, 


and having at the end of the handle a sm i] pro- 
jecting piece in order to afford a firmer grasp. 
On this sword is the same ins ription as on the 
on the one side, in very early characters, 
‘Edwardus.” and on the other, “ Prins Aj lie.’ 
[This sword is entirely different in shap nd 


enera appearance irom Ut 


on the same, but the exact shape of the 





See Prologue to Marriage -la-Mode, Globe Edition 


415 





of Dryden, p. 415. 
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dette! | 1¢, in each case all “" Ss being 
reversed. This sword, when drawn by As hmole 
in 1663, wa n the possession of Sir Thoma 
Delve of Doddington Hall, near Nantwich, 
Cheshire Since then I cannot ascertain what has 
become of it or whether it is there still. 


A third sword with this inscription is 
possession of Mr. Whitehall Dod of 
Liannerch. This too js slightly curved ; its length 
is thirty-one inches; it has also a buckhorn 
handle, and in addition an iron basket-guard. 

I have consented to read 
tl opening meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute on November Ist, and I should be 
xtremely obliged if any of your correspondents 
could help me in this matter, by giving me notices 


same 


iow In the 


paper on these swords 





accounts of drawings of any similarly inscribed 
swords which are believed to exist, by informing 
me if p ssible in whose possession the two described 
above now are, by suggesting to what purpose 
these swords could have been applic d, or by giving 
me any quotations from medieval documents in 
which the curious contraction Prins for Princeps 


* Princ eps Anglie 
As the 


information if sent to me 


i appli ed, and their dat 
ever used as a royal title, and when? 
time is so short, any 
favour. 


J. P. Eat 


a rect will be esteemed 


WAKER, B.A. 
Merton College, Oxford 


Keys. 
about a 


TABLETTE Booke or Lapy Mary 
Can ny one give me any 
book with the above title? I wish particularly 
to know where it is to be had, and if the 

thentic or imaginary. H. S. SKIPTON. 
Tivoli Cottage, Cheltenham. 


CurisTIAN NAMES. Can corre- 
) lents match the following batch of odd bap- 
tismal names in his own fam Ly 4 The apparent sur- 
umong them are ngle Christian names: 

, Perkin, Rodolph, Lowa, Adam, Margery 
Peter, Paul, Let Dorothy, Fisher, 
Alicia, Harrington, Phenenna, Johanna, 
ager Clement, Harvey, Howard, Sybil, Chry 
Jonathan, Winifrid, Philippa, 
1, Wentworth, and Harold. 


D. 


information 


story be 


ny of vom 


‘ 
t 
t 


ice, J win, 


gen, Silence, 


Mil 1, Ashton, Olivi 


In Davenport's Oford- 
*A cele- 
entitled the 
King at 
W here 


AMANSII 


1869, it is stated 


Tue “ NeGR 
sh innals, p. 14, 
brated Ludus or court 
*‘ Negramansir,’ was 
Woodstock, 1501. 
can the description of this be seen 
Ep. MARSHALL. 
Necromantia. A Dialog of the Poete Lucyan be- 
tween Menippus and Philonides, for his Fanteseye, faynyd 


for a merrye Pastyme, and first by him compyled in the 
Greke Tongue, and after translated out of Greke into 


masquerade, 
played before the 
No authority is given. 


) 


re“ 


Laten, and out of Laten into Englysh for the erudicion of 


them which be disposed to lerne the Tonges. Imprynted 





John Rastel. Fol. no date. 
So in Biog. Dramatica, where it is classed as 
among dramatic performances. ‘If Rastell,” says Baker 
“was only the printer of it, which may be doubted, we 


might, fairly enough, ascribe it to the festive genius of 


€ 


his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas More.” In 1501, More 

an Oxford man) was twenty-one years of age, and ; 
Member of a Whether the NVecromantia and 
the Negramansir be identical, is a question that may be 
left to others to decide. } 








Replies. 
JACOBITE TOAST. 
jth S, x. 293. 
This clever équivoque is not accurately printed 
The more correct version 18 the followin 
‘ God bless the King, I mean the Faith's Defender. 
God bless—no harm in blessing—the Pretender 
Who that Pretender is, and who is King, 
God bless us all—that ’s quite another thing.” 





These lines, “ intended to allay the violence of 
party spirit,” were spoken extempore by John 
Byrom of Manchester, a man in his day renowned 
for his learning, his social qualities, and his sterling 
character, but better known as the 
system of short-hand. He was, 
moreover, connected with those food men | 
true, the Non-jurors, honourable men in thei 
generation, and, in spite of Lord Macaulay's 
sple ndid ronnuince, were made of the most unbend- 
ing materials. Byrom first distinguished himself 
in the world of letters, in 1714, by that beautiful 
and natural pastoral, Colin to Phabe,* printed 
in the Spectator, No. 603, and by those humorous 
verses on The Tale of the Three Black Crows 
He died at Mancheste on Sept. 28, 1763, in the 
S¢ venty-second year of his age. His Privat 
Journal and Literary Remains have been printed 

the Chetham Society, and ably edited by 
ichard Parkinson, D.D. JAMES YEOWELL. 
68, Thornhill Road, Barnsbury. 

O. B. B. states that the 
an officer in the army. 

E. YARDLEY says that Byrom was “ 
be a Jacobite, and was a small poet.” 

JoNATHAN Bovucuier adds that the lines 
attributed to | = by Scott, in Redgauntlet 
ed. 1860, p- 

J. Ee &  « F gives the reference 
Edinburgh edition of 1832, vol. ii. chap. i. 
Vol. xxxvi. of the “ Waverley Novels,” 1833, p. 2 
Our correspondent adds that Byrom was called 
‘the Manchester poet,” and that he wrote three 
papers in the Spectator, and was the author of 
the well-known verses on Handel and Bononcimi, 


excellence of 


inventor of a new 





\ 
> 
nN 


lines were addre ssed 


belie ved t 





* Phebe was Joanna, “ ghter of Dr. Richard 
Bentley, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
afterwards the w ife of Dr. Denison Cumberland, Bisho; 
of Clanfert. 


Rastell me fieri fecit,” 
an interlude, 








Ro 








lt 
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and of the « irol, “* Good morrow, merry ventlemen, 
may nothing you dismay.” 

(. W. 8. quotes the words from Miscellaneous 
Poems, by John Byrom, M.A. F.R.S. (2 vols. 
Manchester, 1773), vol. i. p. 342, in which the third 
“But who Pretender is, or who is King.” 

(. W.S. adds: “In connexion with this blessing, 
{ may mention the following story. During the 
troubles of “45 1t was the custo if some of the 
adherents of the Stuarts, who were very numerous 
: Manchester, to dine together at an inn at Dids- 
ry After the cloth was removed, a large bowl 


f water was placed upon the table, when every 
ventleman se, and holding his glass over the 
water, drank ‘The King.’ ‘This is not a toast 


I should expect to be drunk here,’ said a new 


uest; ‘Tush, said his friend, ‘are we not drink- 


ng the King over the water ? 


KISSING THE BOOK. 
{2 S. x. 186, 238, 282. 

The practice of swearing Roman Catholics on a 
Testament with a cross marked on the cover is not 
confined to courts-martial. The Roman Catholics 
generally pay, as is well known, great veneration to 
the cross; and the uneducated classes, at least, may 
besupposed to be more impressed with the sacred cha- 
racter of a book bearing that mark than they would 
be with that of a volume bound in a plain way. 


lhey frequently cross themselves before taking an 


ith. The meaning of kissing the book is 
nerely to show veneration for its contents. It is, 
n fact, an act of adoration. But the real validity 


I 

of the oath is supposed to take effect from bringing 
the hand, as part of the body, in contact with the 
& spels, Hence it is ealled a corporal oath. This 
erem my of touching the Gospels Is requisite in all 
Christian countries to the validity of a judicial 
oath. The adjunct of kissing the book is a very 
Id part of the ceremony in England. In Th 
Maner of Kepynge a Courte Baron, &c., printed by 
the widow of Robert Redman, ab. 1539 or 1540 
31 or 32 Hen. VIII.), “The othe of the Afferatours” 
8 set forth “Ve shall trewely affere the trespace,” 
«c., “so helpe you God and holydome, holdynge 
theyr handes upon the boke duringe the charge, 
ind make thé kysse the boke.” 

t is scarcely probable that any “Courts of Jus- 
tice” were in existence in which the law was admin- 
istered in accordance with the tenets of Chris- 
tanity “ before there were books to swear on.” If 
¥ copy of the Gospels was not at hand,a missal 
would serve the purpose, as it would contain at 
‘east a portion of the Gospels. In the Roman de 
Rou, Harold (Herart), when on a visit to the Duke 
of Normandy, is described as being taken in, not 
ma very gentlemanly way. The Duke, so goes 





the tale, had persuaded the Earl to promise him 
that he (the said Earl) would assist him (the said 
Duke) to sueceed Eadward as King of England. 
And the Duke bethought him it would be a good 
thing to vet the Earl to swear to kee p this promise. 
So at a Council convened at Avranches or Bayeux} 
“car les témoignages varient,” the Duke, having 
filled a large tub with relies collected from every 
plac e in the neighbourhood, covered the same with 
i cloth, and placed on it a missal, which was opened 
at the Gospel, and on this missal Harold took his 
oath ; and when the Duke afterwards removed the 
cloth and showed the relics, the Earl shuddered to 
see the accumulative oath he had taken—for relics 
were as cood as the Gosp ls toswear by and whic h, 












































so hints the Norman poet, he had never meant to 
keep. OF rtainly he did not kee p it. But this is 
rather digressive matter. The history of oaths 
though would require a treatise. CCOCXL. 


In the Scotch Courts of Law oaths are not admin- 
istered, as in England, by kissing the Gospels : but 
the witness, standing up and holding up his right 
hand, repeats the following words after the Judge, 
who is standing in the same position : “ I swear by 
Almighty God, and as I shall answer to God at the 
great Day of Judgment.” Another difference be- 
tween the Scotch and Engl sh method is, that in 
Scotland the oath is administered by the Judge 
personally, F. H. 

4, Oldfield Read, Stoke Newington, N. 


A notion prevails that an oath will not bind a 
Catholic unless it be sworn on the cross. But this 
is wholly without foundation; though it is true that 
the practice in some countries 1s to kiss a cross on 
taking an oath. Certainly Catholics do not believe 
that an oath taken on a book with a cross upon it 
is more binding than on one without a cross. The 
reason for kissing the book is to testify our high 
veneration for the written Word of God; and the 
reason for kissing the cross is to witness our high 
veneration for the sacred instrument of our re- 
demption. Thus the principle in either case is the 
sume. Z C. 





In Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Art. “ Oath,” the writer 
says on this point, after giving the words now 
used, “So help me God”:—* The Latin words 
known to have been used as early as the sixth cen- 
tury) whence our English form is taken run thus: 
‘Sic me Deus adjuvet et hee sancta Evangelia’ - 
so may God and these holy Gospels help me ; that 
is, ‘as I say the truth.’ The present custom of 
kissing a book containing the Gospels has in Eng- 
land taken the place of the latter clause in the 
Latin formula.” Jos1AH MILLER. 

Newark. 


There is every reason for believing that kissing 
| the book did not occur till the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. George Fox was tried for 
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refusing to take the Oath of Allegiance, and says 
(Harl. Mise. iv. 282) : 

“Did not the Pope, when he had got up over the 
churches, give forth both oath and curse with bell, book, 
and candle! And was not the ceremony of his oath to 
lay three fingers a-top of the book to signify the Trinity, 
and two fingers under the book to signify damnation of 
body and soul, if they sware falsely? And was not 
there a great number of people that would not swear, 
and suffered great persecution, as read the Book of 
Martyrs but to Bonner’s days’ 


He goes on to mention the ceremony of the Pro 
testant oath, and saya, ‘it saith Kiss the bo * 
and this was probably a novelty. 

Joun Piacot, Juy. 





NINIAN MENVIL, 1510. 


(4% S, ix. 300. 


The facts of this gentleman’s chequered career are 
not mere ly of cene logic: il and fami ly nt¢ t : the v 
are of considerable historical importance—throwing 
light, as they do,upon one of the darkest of the many 
dark passages in the life of the infamous John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland. I trust there 
fore you will allow me to reply in detail to the 
somewhat discursive query of P. M. Ninian 
Menvil was, I believe, the eldest son of Anthony 
Menvell, Esq., of Sledwish, co. Pal., and was 
descendant of the baronial house of Menil of 
Whorlton, of which the Meynells of Yarm and the 
Mennells of Malton, co. !York, are the present 
representatives. He appears to have 
about 1510 ; and about thirty years later, at th 
request of Katherine, Countess of Westmoreland, 
was appointed by the Earl of Shrewsbury, then 
Commander-in-Chief, to a Captaincy in tl 
the North. Soon after the 
VL, he tried to raise a 
with the ostensible object of re 
but, in reality, probably view 
In this attempt he did not succee: He had, how 
ever, gone far enough to place himself wit 


hee n born 


Edward 
rebellion in the North, 
tholicisn 


with interested 


accession of 


toring UC 


} 1 
nin reacn 


of the law. Unfortunately for his own security, 
Cuthbert Tunstall, then Bishop of Durham, had 
been made aware of Menvil’s designs, and, thoug!l 
he refused to give him his open counten e, h 


privately encouraged him in his rebellious machi 
nations. To save himself, Ninian Menvil went to 


Dudley. ind offers d, f he would ont in hi l the 
royal pardon, to bet the bishop, whose rich 
possessions the former 5 | ul long coveted, into h 

hands, To th Dudley assented, hoping by 
the disgrace of th bishop to ol n for him if | 


the iecmpesalitles of th ee of Durhar and = 
dazzl ng title o hit e. 

June, 1550. The bishop wa umnx ned 
London n October, and on artery 
mitted to the Tower. A Bill was the 
into the House of Lords for his depri 
vesting the revenues of his see in the 


‘h rough 
an d for 


Crown. 


Army of 








Overawed by Dudley, the Peers quickly agreed to 
it, after some futile opposition from Cranmer and 
Lord Stourton ; but it met with a less favourable 
reception in the Commons, who, being jealous of 
the increasing power of Dudley, refused to pass it 
unless the accuser and accused were brought face 
to face before them, and other disinterested tes- 
timony adduced. This demand it did not suit 
Dudley to comply with, and the Bill was thrown 
it. ponent daunted, the latter induced the 


kin ppoint a Special Commis to try the 
} < ng » itely for him, Menvil had mislaid 


it letter 1 letter 


was, in fact, the 


written to him by the bishop, wh 

only re liable bit « evidence 
which he had offer. The trial w therefore 
postponed, until by bad luck the letter was found 
in a casket at the Duke of Somerset’s The bishop 
was again put on his trial and finally | 
Dudley had now obtained his desire; the revenues 
of the Palatinate were assigned to him, and he 
took up his residence in Durham House, th 

town mansion. Here his 

Lord Guildford Dudley, was married to Lady Jan 
Grey, and here, on the death of Edward, this 
unfortunate lady was proclaimed Queen. For his 
in the conviction of Bishop Tunstall, Menvil 
LOO. from th royal treasury. Fortune 
however, long smile on his perfidy. He 

& 2 Philip and Mary, for 
high treason committed at 


Durham 
very house which he 


cleprived, 


bishop’s fourth son, 


share 
received 
did not, 
was attainted, 1 
uise—that 
had been SO 


obtaining for his unworth 


instru- 
’ 


patron ; 


in pro laim- 





mental in 
His crime consisted in having 
ind Lady Jan Grey. He mani ved cle verly wo 
escape, fled to Scotland, and was outlawed ; his 
conferred on B shop 7 unstall’s nephew. 
He was hospitably entertained in tl 
dom, for returned to E 
the accession of Elizabeth, when his t 
rever ed, and his land t Sledwish. 
Windleston, Whe 
Pal., restored to him. He was subsec 
ployed on various confidential n 

William Cecil, and died, I believe, 
He left ssue t son, N niin, viear ol 


joined 


estate be ing 
the sister king- 
cland on 
naer Was 


Middleton 
riton, and Barnard Castle, co. 


some time, but 





York, who died in 1576 d ( 
still survived in L584. My autl iti 
Papers, stat P pers, S rte dD ham, Sf 
M mo? tls. and Nev ) Stat P } 
C, Ti 
I Py ANENCE OF MARKS OR BRANDS OF 
TRE? Hh S, ix, 504; x. 19, 95, 154 All who 
nterested in this matter, as well as in the ac 
cy ot Macaulay $s Statement aad oe the tree 
Toddington Park, ll feel oblig » two gen- 


Sian n the gente to whom I 
v particulars 


am sorry to say no trace of any letters remains 
There is, however, a space, 


en re wurhood, 


im indebted for the followin 


ps the tree in question. 
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bark of the tree has been entirely removed; and tradi- 
tion states that it was on this spot the initials of the Lady 
Henrietta Maria Wentworth were carved by the Duke 
of Monmouth. I recollect asking the late Mr. A., who 
died at an advanced age, and who had been born at the 
Manor House, if he had ever seen the letters, but he 
could give me no information on the subject—merely 
stating that when the greater part of the timber in the 
Park was cut\down this tree was specially preserved. 
It would appear the letters had been removed with the 
portion of bark they were cut in. The spot is precisely 
at the heig ht (from the ground) where any one would 
cuta name. Some years ago, in conversation | i think it was 
with Lord C- —R—), I was told that Mr. Macaulay 
derived his chemin from the late Lord Holland of 
Ampthill Park. The tree, as you know, is a fine old oak, 
some centuries old, but has much suffered from storms 
and tempests. It is still agreat ornament in the Park. 
A gentleman, then, born at the Manor House. 
ve ral years ago at an idvanced age, 
the initial 
bered doing if they had 





' 1 
who died Sé¢ 
could not \ he had ever seen 


which he must have remem 


been the obj t of su ch especial regard in the n 
hood ; and although it cannot be doubted th 
the initials were it may be questioned wheth¢ 


c was not removed from the tre 
shortly after Monmouth’s death, possibly by Lady 
| 
( I 


Wentworth’s direction, or, immediately after he 





lecease, by some member of her family, who would 
y chly such a memorial of her unfortunats 
ent, and dread lest it should be furtivel) 
1 by ot] The f vf the havi or 
been so scored w ld 1 ! he seq ue 
el } i " t w j I hh othe 
ls | | lor ypeared 





zt +0) 138 In the { i U ( 
July, 1849. vol. p. 222 p 
she 1 a lett t ~~ ) 
27th M 164 en by Richard P 
“ Respectful “ul ffriend Collonell .J J ‘ 
hen or shortly exp ted in Lone n which all 
on is le to Col. Jones’s | her i y 
Y' lo: [loving] Cosin to serve you Ric: Pry 
ind the suy rt lirec » be le 


z etter was stated to be the 1 po 
W. E. Wynne, Esq., of Peniarth. If 
1 existe! I would like t published 
x! x () \ ul lV oO it help 
tarow I pon the o W which nov I 
minds the origin and fal lv of Col. Jone 
Pr n his Tour in W 1770-1780, state 
nit Maes y Garnedd, 1 the celebrated Pass 
Drws Ardudw n Merionetl he v 
the hous hich y the birthp ( Ton 
This st The of the fact th \ I ere | 
| 1) . 


irregular in form, about 12 inches by 16, from which the 








J ones, at 


father and mother; and now, on the 
an article quoted from the 

Magazine (4% 8. ix. 490). we : 
wife’s name was Margaret, dau 
wards of Stansly, in Denbigh 

accounts he is said to have service, 
at an early age, in the fan Thomas Mid- 
dleton, Lord Mayor of London, who is called his 
“kinsman.” How were they relat Sir Thomas 


authority of 
Cambrian Quart rly 
re told that his first 
hte r of John Ed- 
In some published 
laced at 


been ] 
lv of Si 





Middleton was owner of Chirk Castle, in Denbigh, 
near which the fam ly of E Li was also seated. 
Did Sir Thomas t = his young servant and kins- 
man with him to Chirk Castle, and did the latte: 


there meet his Pe wife Ma ret Edwards ? 
Again, who were the broth el ft 1. Jones referred 
to in his Ric. Pryce etter? Was Mr. 
Houffre Jones of Pater Noster Rowe one of them ? 
There Humphi Jo x who, Henry 
the sal the Bishops lands in 1648, 
purchaser of the manor and lordship 


in Flint and Denbigl 


* Cosin’s , 
was with 
es ol 
became a 
Istervin, hire 
J. J. LAarrine. 
20, Nassau Street, New 

Tue Hea jh S. x. 20] N 
vanced by M. « 


thing is ad- 


lculated to prove that heaf is any- 


thing but / The peculiar sense acquired by 
the word in Cumberland is the result of local pecu- 
liarities. Against heaf represe ertain Da niah 
d we have he fact bly Danish 
districts in the south. the w f unknown, 
vhile heath is very common, | heath-rights and 
mmmon-right jually [ hol ie word to be 
merely a variation of heat ordance with 
he dial s ol en i] which noto- 
isly } tit for f¢/ ~" WIV dew a for 
with cde he een “ Milkin Time,” 
N. & O { SS H vell’s Die- 
wry I re Ol ’ equen in 


, & Synor 
called 


requentin | , marsh rouns 1 Celtic 


yim 
irom 
lither. 
tavensworth, Ravenstone, Ravenspurn, and Craven 
‘ ce ved trom t} , Wi s of the same 

l | lit i ulher, by the 
me change ot ior th. W. B. 





Notting Hill. 
H ving s¢ ved p I ( l le m mila 
t] mentioned hv your corre pondent 
el k that it well know , al l h: s hee n 
pel ti wh { nv k to hei 
» heaf } fell y } ( ( 1on trom 
| | phe ies ! ve n evi 
( that they will « i a 1¢ ot 
heir h n trace t ’ ( ‘ eedin 
1t ! In | 
t enerally ping Vv I i¢ n 
hos heep-t ms with f its, the breedin 


k of sheep 
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Watrer Scorr anp “Catter Herrin’” (4% 
S. x. 249. After giving two quotations from 
Scott, Mr. Bovcnrer asks whether he took his 
idea from the song, or the author of the song his 
from Scott? There can be no question that Scott 
borrowed from the song, as it was written long 
before Sir Walter was known as an author. The 
writer of the song was Lady Nairn, who also wrote 
many others, most of which became great favour- 
ttes with the public. She was born in 1766; but 
it was stated in a former number of “N. & Q.” 
3° S. xii. 451) that it took fifty years to settle 
the authorship of some of her songs, such as the 
Land o the Leal. In most collections of Scotch 
songs, Caller Herrin’ will probably be found. 
The tune, which is peculiar and very expressive, 
may be seen, arranged by Finlay Dun, with new 
words by Delta, in Dun and Thomson’s Vocal 
Melodies of Scotland, vol. iv., under the title of 
Mourn for the Brave. F. C. H. 


Caller Herrin’ was composed by Carolina 
Oliphant, Baroness Nairn, and, as editor of her 
poems, I possess the MS. of the song. It was 
written for Neil Gow, the celebrated violinist and 
musical composer, and may be assigned to the first 
decade of the century. It remained anonymous 
till the death of the gifted authoress, a quarter of 
a century ago. Cuarves Rocers, LL.D. 


These lines were composed about the year 1822, 
when King George IV. visited Edinburgh, and 
were anonymously published by Lady Nairn in the 
fourth volume of R. A, Smith Ss Scottish Minstrel, 
1823—a musical work of which she may be said to 
have been the literary editress. 

Wa. Scorr Dovetas, 

Edinburgh. 


WeLL or St. Keyrye (4 §, x. 249.)—The first 
line of the verse included in the note by A. R. differs 
from that in my copy, which, instead of “ After the 
wedding I hurried away,” is “I hasten’d as soon 
as the wedding was done.” I have sometimes seen 
it thus :—“I hastened as soon as the knot was 
tied.’ 

I was born within a very few miles of the Cor- 
nish Well of St. Keyne, and have frequently drunk 
of its water. The scene is laid by Southey, not in 
St. Neots, as A. R. supposes, but in the parish of 
St. Keyne, between Looe and Liskeard, in the 
south-east of the county, and about five miles, as 
the crow flies, from St. Neots. 

Ww. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


The authority for the history of St. Keyne is 
Capgrave, who says that St. Keyne or Keyna 
was the daughter of Braghan, Prince of Brecknock- 
shire. She passed the Severn, and abode on the 
banks of the Avon, at the place now from her 
called Keynsham, near Bristol. After several 








es 





years, she returned to her native place, and ob- 
tained by her prayers the spring which has ever 
since been called St. Keyne’s Well. F.C. 


Hats (4% S. x. 247.)—It is stated in the article 
with the above heading, that in 1822 the beaver 
hat had no rival and the silk was unknown. The 
first may freely pass, but I must dispute the 
second, For nearly twenty years, at least, before 
1822, silk hats were in fashion, as I well remember. 
Of course, Mr. Lenrnan knows all about the 
varieties of chip and straw hats; but did he ever 
see or hear of atin hat? I can remember when 
some young men actually wore hats of tin, black- 
ened over. F. C. HL 


“ A Prison 1s A House or Care,” &e. (4% §, 
x. 248.)—Mr. Eyre gives only part of the quota- 
tion; the rest runs thus:— 

** Sometimes a place of right, 
Sometimes a place of wrong, 
Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 
And honest men among.” 

The inscription was painted on the old prison 
of Edinburgh, and I have seen the author's name 
mentioned, but I forget it. G. 


These lines were cut on the prison wall of York 
Castle by James Montgomery, the poet, who died 
April 30th, 1854, and a memoir is given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine 1854), xli. p- 659. 

L. L. H. 

SMOTHERING FoR Hyproruosta (4 §. x. 272. 

A friend of mine, a clergyman on the borders of 
Wales, told me many years ago of an instance of 
this mode of treatment, where, from the circum- 
stances of the case, there was no reason to doubt 
the ev idence. An old parishioner ot his was giving 
him an account of her family, and said: “ My first 
husband died in such and such a manner. Mj 
second we smothered.” My friend was naturally 
startled at such an avowal, but he found she 
meant simply what she said. Her husband had 
been in the agonies ot hydrophobia, and his friends 
had adopted what she supposed to be the regular 
remedy. It had happened many years before, and 
there was nothing more to be said. 

H. Wepewoon. 

1, Cumberland Place, Regent’s Park. 


DESCENDANTS OF THomas Guy, FouNDER OF 
THE Hosprrat (2™ S. xi. 462.)—Twenty years 
ago inquiry was made in your columns upon this 
subject, which has some interest, because of the 
large benefactions of Guy, the founder of the Hos- 
pital named after him, and who sat in Parliament 
as M.P. for Tamworth from 1695-1707, vid 
sketch of his life (2"4 S. xi. 462). It is also a 
matter of practical importance to those who, by 
virtue of a bequest left by Guy to ¢ ‘hrist’s Hospital, 
have the right of admission of their sons to that 
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institution in turn, as vacancies occur—a privilege 
enjoyed by my relatives in former times and now. 
Allow me then to put on record one line. John 
Weetman, yeoman of the county of Stafford, was 
first cousin to Guy (who died unmarried), and re- 
ceived an annuity under his will. This John Weet- 
man was grandfather to Elizabeth Weetman, who 
married Thomas Tibbatts, at Witherley, Leicester, 
Sept. 4, 1760. Their great-grandson, John Capper 
Tibbatts, is now living at 44, Bishopsgate Street 
Without, London. My grandfather, Robert Miller, 
surgeon, of Kingston, son of Rey. Edward Miller, 
Rector of All Saints, Northampton, married Eliza- 
beth Tibbatts, daughter of the Thomas Tibbatts 
named above. Their son was my father, also Rev. 
Edward Miller, who died 28th June, 1857. The 
name Weetman has also been preserved. Ann 
Tibbatts, sister of the Elizabeth Tibbatts named, 
married her relative, Thomas Harrison Weetman, 
and their son, Charles Weetman, is living at Man- 
cetter, near Atherstone, Warwickshire. 
JostaH MILLER. 

Newark. 


Beavers IN Britarn (4 §S. x. 273.)\—Traces 
of the former presence of the beaver in this country 
are to be found in our place-names ; ¢. 9g. Beverley, 
Yorks ; Beverege, Worcester ; Bevercoates and 
Jeverlee, Notts; and Beverstone, Gloucester. The 
Cymric word firaucon, a beaver, is also to be 
found in Naut Fraugon. Owen, in his Welsh 
Dictionary LSO1), says that beavers had been 
seen in Carnarvonshire within the memory of man. 

J. CHARLES Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


“HIsTORY REPEATS ITSELF” (4 S, ix. 139. 

I have sought your aid, without effect, for the 
origin of this phrase, and curiously enough have 
since seen it used at least twice by your con- 
tributors. The following from the Pall Mall 
(razette made me think I should find it in The Heir- 
at-Law, but I have searched that play in vain : 

“The rotatory theory of history is one in which we 
should be loth to acquiesce. Yet the following extract 
from the Universal Chronological and Historical Regist r 
for 1792, under date April 29, is, we must confess, 
calculated to suggest desponding reflections even to a 
disciple of Pangloss:—‘ At this period the following 
principal factions predominated in France: first, the 
Absolute Royalists ; second, the Constitutional Royalists ; 
third, the Republicans; fourth, the Anarchists.’ ” 

Still further to perplex me I came upon the 
aecompanying in the Quarterly Review of last 
July (article on “The Reign of Terror,” p. 70 

“ History, 17 1s sarp, does Nor repeat itself. Does it 
not: Compare, &c.” 


May I again ask your assistance? W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 
Wittiam or Occam (4 S. x. 128. The 


Imperial Dictionary of Universal Biograph y states 








that William of Occam was born about the year 
1270, the exact year being uncertain. Lives of 
Eminent and Illustrious Englishmen (1837) gives 
circ. 1280 as the date of his birth, and gives as its 
authority Bruckeri Hist. Phil. iii. 846. 

F, A. Epwarps. 

PRESERVATION OF Corpses (4% §. x. 204. 
The following “case on record” I send for the 
perusal of Mr. CoLeman. It is taken from Th 
Grossiping Guide to Wales, by Askew Roberts 

London, Hodder & Stoughton), p. 138: 

“The next station is Llanrhaiadr. . .. A curious 
story is told concerning the subject of the monument in 
the church, The lady whose memory it preserves was 
in her lifetime an ardent Methodist and social reformer, 
and when, nearly half a century after her death, by some 
means—why we never heard—her coffin happened to be 
opened, the body was found to be as fresh as on the day 
of burial. Nay, it is even said that the flowers which 
had been laid with the body were fresh too, and threw 
out a fragrant odour. Of course you don’t believe the 
story; but in 1841, when the body was again exhumed, 
after three years of interment, the parish clerk says he 
saw it still unchanged; andthe then Mayor of Ruthin 
vouched for the fact !”’ 

Llanrhaiadr is midway between Ruthin and 
Denbigh, on the Vale of Clwyd Railway, and 1841 
is not a very old date if any one should be curious 
enough to test the story. f 


Origin or THE Worp “ Foix-Lore” (4 §. 
x. 206.)—The following quotation from the part 
of Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence: 
A. W. Bennett, 1865) containing a biographical 
sketch of Mr. W. J. Thoms, F.S.A., will answe 
the query of W.E. A. A.: 

‘‘We may be pardoned for here mentioning the fact 
that it was when inviting assistance in the preservation 
of our old superstition and mythology, that Mr. Thoms 
first made public the word ‘folk-lore,’ to designate the 
subjects of popular belief and knowledge. The word 
was at once caught up and adopted in England and on 
the Continent, and few would now believe that the term 
never existed until Mr. Thoms made use of it in the 
Atheneum of 22nd August, 1846.” 

Joun Piecor, Jun. 


Scipro’s Suretp (2™4 §, ii, 352, 514.)—At the 
first reference Mr. Ritey mentions, “I have 
somewhe re read that Scipio's shield, made of silver, 
was found about two hundred years since in the 
river Rhone.” Doubtless that gentleman’s allusion 
is to a passage which I have just come across in 
New Memoirs of Literature, London, Jan., 1726, 
vol. iii. p. 326: 

“ Mr, Massieu, in his Dissertation upon votive shields, 
observes that Scipio, returning to Rome, took that shield 
along with him, and that going over the Rhone he lost 
it with part of the baggage. It remained in that river 
till the year 1656, when it was found by some fishermen. 
It is now in the cabinet of the King of France.” 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

[L, at the last reference, states that the shield was 
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found in 1714 in 


illage of Passage, a little to the | proprio e confacente carattere. Ecco gittata in bronzo 





south of La Tour du Pin, near the road from Lyons to | la figura d’ un gatto domestico, messo in acconcia posturg 
Chambery. ] | delle membra, e ritratto con verita pari di forme. Non ho 
memoria diaver mai veduto per l’innanzi questo animale 
PictURE OF SHAKSPEARE’S- MARRIAGE jth | figurato in altri lavori degli Etruschi. Il presente pro- 
Sx. 143. 214. 278 Since writing the note in | Viene direttamente da Volterra.”’ 
“ N. WX ().” ante p 143) to whiel Vr. Holds r re These accumulated proots h ive, I confess, con- 
fers, I have had an opportunity of seeing the picture | verted me from my original opinion (ante p. 158), 
at Mr. Macmil ind of meeting the gentle- | and made me a dissenter from Sir J. Lubbock’s 
man to whom it now belongs. As I make no | doctrine, that the domestic cat was unknown tothe 
claim to be “a judge of old paintings,” I give no | ancients. COCXL 
opinion of the evidence which the picture itself 
affords of its genuineness. But the sight of the ALEXANDER Pope or Scorrish Descent (4% 


picture, so far from altering the opinion which a 
little common sense anda slight knowledge of Shak- 
speare and his biography had led me to form, alto- 
gether confirmed my views. The bona fides of 
Mr. Malam was so obvious, that it was difficult to 
urge so strongly as might have been done the 
obvious contradictions to the genuineness of the 
picture which one glance at it seemed to reveal. 
In like manner it was difficult to point out the 
inconsistency in the history of the picture which 
Mr. Malam gave, based, I presume, upon the infor- 
mation of Mr. Holder. Mr. Malam stated that, 
when Mr. Holder first got the picture, it seemed so 
worthless that he was on the point of throwing it 
away; and Mr. Holder in his letter says,—“‘ I 
doubted if it would ever pay me to line, clean, 
restore, and frame it, so little did I care for it.” 
But at the latter part of our conversation Mr. 
Malam stated that, when Mr. Holder discovered 
what the picture was, he asked double the price 
that he originally wanted ; and Mr. Malam was 
good enough to tell me what the respective prices 


were. The original price was eight guineas, and 
the increased price at which he bought it 
fifteen. We have now three steps in the his- 


The first, when it was 
comparatively worthless; the second, when Mr. 
Holder wanted eight guineas for it: the third, its 
present state, when it was purchased for fifteen. 
An interesting question arises from these facts : 
What was the condition of the picture when Mr. 
Holder asked eight guineas for it? I presume 
while in London the picture was seen by more 
than one competent judge of such matters. It is 
to be hoped the readers of “N, X Q.” will have 
the benefit of their opinions. Tue Ex-Eprror. 


tory of the picture. 


Sir Jonn Lrerock on “Fenis Catvs” (4% §, 
ix. 532; x. 56, 92, 158, 212, 279 In looking 
e 


over the plates to Micalis Monwmenti Inediti 


(Firenze, 1844), I found in Tav. xv the figure of 
s cat, seated upright, with its tail curled round its 
feet (No. 8). In the letter press ot the work, it is 


thus described : 


“Enoto per molti lavori d’ arte, talvolta eccellenti 
quanto gli Etruschi maestri valessero nel figurare ogni 
sorta animali con intelligenza di notomia e di forme, e 
nel dare a quelli non pure naturalissima azione, ma suo 


S. ix. 502; x. 56, 118.)—Professor Cosmo Innes 
gives countenance to the notion that Pope Was a 
* Scot by descent.” ‘“* Alexander Pope,” he Says, 
“‘ whose Christian name smacks of a Scotch descent, 
did not repel the advances of his Caithness name- 
sake, Mr. Paip, who claimed him for kindred.” 
What here, in the learned gentleman’s own phrase, 
constitutes the “real evidence,” I fail to perceive, 
Alexander is a common Eastern name. If I mis- 
take not, it was borne by one or two of the poet’s 
namesakes of the Triple Crown. It is historic in 
the Empire of the Czars, and I never understood 
that the weeping celebrity who tamed Bucephalus 
was a “Scot by descent.” Perhaps Mr. Innes had 
been thinking of Alexander Macdonald, who is 
supposed to have been the remote progenitor of the 
Earl of Stirling, and to have transmitted his bap 
tismal name, Alexander, as the family patronymic, 
arguing thence that Macdonald being a Celt, the 
name must be native.* It is curious to note the 
varieties in which the poet’s name occurs on the 
other side of the Atlantic. This appears to have 
been borne by the first settlers of the city of Boston 
and the small adjoining town of Chelsea (which 
together constitute the county of Suffolk) in the 
orthography of Pope, Pepe, Pop, Popp, Poppe, 


Papa, and Pappy.t Bibo. 
Bett Inscriptions (4S, x. 105, 155, 219, 253. 


A caution to bell-hunters. Heads at Cobberley. 

Bell-hunters would do well to be cautious before 
they rush into print, and commit their discoveries to 
the world-wide pages of “N. & Q.” What a blunder 
do we see in a late issue No. 248, p- 253—an- 
nouncing to us that there is and was a bell at Cob- 
berley bearing representations of the Virgin Mary 
—mistaking the crowned heads of royalty, one 
with a curly beard, the other with a wimple, fr 
the Virgin Mary ! Whereas they are the heads ot 
Edward I. and Eleanor—such as are found on maly 
bells in Gloucester. 


I speak the more positively as I possess the 
, —<~,~, 


The Macdonalds are among the clans expressly 
named by Dr. MacCulloch, Mr. Worsaae, the Danish 
antiquary, and Mr. Hill Burton, as being of Norse de- 
scent, as indeed it can be shown were all the Islesmen 

+t See Suffolk Surnames, by N. J. Bowditch, ton, 


1861. 
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portion of the old cracked bell formerly at Cobberley 
il heads and legend upon it. 


W. F. Exvacomn. 


which has the roy 
Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Worms 1x Woop (4S. x. 30, 136, 197.)—-I 


livatior ] 


of the ova. 


wrote * saturat 
[ tried saturation with a solution of corrosive sub 
te in my first experiments in 1861, and cannot 
this method as 
might do if applied to 
panelled picture, as in P. R.’s case, 
but even t would probably injure the pic- 
ture if the wood were sufficiently saturated to 
kill the worms. I found this solution totally inap- 
plicable to wood carvings when applied to the 
surface, as it left a metallic-looking deposit upon 
the work. Several years’ experience has proved 
that vaporization is the safest, surest, and cleanest 
method, if the difficulty of an air-tight glass case, 
box, or room can be met. GrorGE WALLIS. 

South Kensington Museum. 





endorse the recommendation of 


made by E. L. (136). It 
the back of 


nen it 


Bors, Borers, Boysr, Boyce (4% §S. x, 
238).—In the Glossatre de la Lanque Romane you 
have “ Boise: Bache, gros baton, rondin ; en bas lat: 
Boisia. , Hence, probably, de Boy 8, du Bois. Duboy s, 
4 very common name in France, so that people 
bearing that name often add to it that of some 
locality, birthplace, or otherwise, such as Dubeis 
d’ Angers, Dubois de L’Etang, de 30ys-Robert, &c. 
In the same Glossary you find at the word “ Buche: 
Un brin de paille ou de bois; en bas lat: Busca, 
de Bustum, dont on a fait Bois, Bosquet, bicher, 
bucheron, boquillon. Buchier, Bucher, Marchand 
de Bois.” You say, in common parlance, of people 
fighting hard against each other, “Ils se sont 
buchés comme des portefaix.” Buche : bouche, 
ouverture : bucca, 


165, 


“ Puis aprés si froterez 
Vos dens et gengives assez 
Od les escorces tut en tur 
D’arbre chaud, sec, amer de savur 
Kar iceo les dens ennetit (nettoie) 
E vice de buche fut ennientit, 
La langue bien parlant rent 
E la parole clere ensement.” 
Enseignemens d’ Aristote. 
P. A. L. 
Urnickets (4% §, x. 205, 252.)—I am much 
obliged to Senex and to your respected corre- 
spondent F. C. H. for their kind repli 
query as to the best means of getting rid of these 
troublesome creatures. A “cricket on the hearth,” 
when one is in a lazy humour, is a pleasant enough 
accompaniment “to the flapping of the flame on 
kettle whispering its faint undersong”; but 






es to my 


when 
reading I find their chirp peculiarly irritating 
and distracting, more ¢ specially since they managed 
to ind their way into the sitting-rooms. I hope 
SENEX will forgive me if I protest against his uss 
of boiling water. I am far from thinking that 


‘the poor beetle that we tread upon in corporal 
sufferance feels pang as great as when a giant 
dies,” but that they feel to a certain extent is, I 


should imagine, an undoubted f [ hold that, 
}even in’ destroying vermin, we are bound to put 
| th n to P less leath a poss bl 1d I fear 
that scalding water must inflict upon them a great 
deal of needless iffering. F. C. H.’s remedy of 
borax seems to be a very ¢ fectual and humane 


1e cri ke ts make 
say tl ey have 
rd for the pre- 
I find that the superstition about the ill- 
luck that will follow the wilful slaughter of a 
cricket has not died out. I mentioned the subject 
to the landlady of the lodgings I was staying in at 
the seaside in the spring, and asked her advice 
how to get rid of them, and she thought “I had 
better leave them alone !” 
JONATHAN BovcuiEr. 


one, and I shall try it next time tl 
their appearance; but I am glad to 
nearly all departed of their own a 


sent. 


BuriAL IN GarRpDENs (4 §. ix. passim; x. 76, 
138.)—In giving an account of Dr. William Bent- 
ley, a celebrated physician, who died Sept. 13, 
1680, and was buried at Northwich, Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire mentions that 

“The body of Dr. Bentley is interred in a vault at the 
summit of the garden, where his tomb was discovered in 
taking down a summer-house built over it.”—History of 
Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 92. Article “ Northwich.” 

When living at Sevenoaks (a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago), I heard it said that a man who called 
himself a Supralapsarian buried his daughter in his 
garden under a strawberry-bed. G. B. 
~ Upton, Slough. 


Names or Srreets in Surewssury (4 §. x. 
226, 263.)—To the list of singular names of streets 
in this town given in previous numbers, may be 
added Murivance, Frankwell (anciently Frank- 
vyle), Bellstone, Belmont, and Roushill. To none 
of these is “ street” or any other appellation added. 
Mr. Prestey spells Wyle Cop wrongly in adding 
an “‘e” to Cop, and he is in error in making the two 
words into one. According to Owen and Blake- 
way's History of Shrewsbury vol. i. p- 124), in 
Henry the Third’s time Shoplatch was also spelt 
Scotteplach. G. BENTLEY. 

Upton, Slough. 


Scott anp Burton (4 8S. x. 


nal aphorism of Bailie 
discovered 


WALTER 
.)—The racy and orig 
Nicol Jarvie which your correspondent 
in The Anatomy of Melancholy will be found in 
the earliest known collection of Scotch proverbs. 
This work, the Adagia Scotieca, appeared in 1668, 
and is probably a compilation of Robert Braith- 
It is of great rarity, but some account of 
ithered from Payne Collier's 
; at Bridgewater House. 
JULIAN SHARMAN. 





waite. 
its contents may be ¢ 
Catalog of th Libra 
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Mitton’s “ Argopaaitica” (4 §, x. 107, 133, 
1&8, 

“And me perhaps each of these dispositions, as the 
subject was whereon I entered, may have at other times 
variously affected ; and likewise might in these foremost 
expressions now also disclose which of them swayed 
most... .” Arber, p. 3 31. 

I incline to the belief that the suggestion of 
Lord Lyttelton, to the effect that “1” may be 
omitted before the verb in English, as in Latin or 
Greek, contains the solution of the difficulty as to 
the subject of “might disclose” in the 
passage. 

Some instances of this omission are to be found 
in Shakspeare; but, which is more to the point, 
Milton has himself omitted the pronoun of the first 
person where modern usage would require its pre- 
sence in the following passages : 


above 


“For that part which preserves every man’s copy to 
himself or provides for the poor I touch not, only (7) 
wish they be not made pretences to abuse and prosecute 
honest and painful men. ."—Areopagitica (Arber, 
p. 34). 

“Then (7) feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers . . .”—Par. Lost, iii. 37. 

“ This is my Son belov’d, in him (7) am pleased.” 

Par. Reg. i. 85. 

Perhaps some student of Milton will be able to 
add to these instances. 

I am much obliged to C. A. W. for his infor- 
mation bearing upon Milton’s knowledge of the 
Huns and Norwegians. E. F. M. M. 


Birmingham. 


“Ovr Beornyine snows,” &e. (4S. x. 166, 234. 
~—Perhaps the earliest trace of this idea to be 
found among the Greeks is the following passage 
in Euripides Supplie. 915 
a6 av pady Tes, TavTa cE fer Gar pe Act 


Tpo s Yupas.- ot Tw Taioas ev ry Tawer €Te. 
“Such things as the child learns he retains till old 
age—strong incitements to train your children well.” 
The great importance of early education to form 
right principles in the young was strongly im- 
pressed on the minds of Greek philosophers, and 
so much was this the case that Aristotle (Ethic. 
10) maintains that it is the duty of the State to 
attend to it and to adopt compulsory educ: ation. 
He Says: Kpartirrov pev oby TO ylyver Gat Kou) 
éz yeAciav Kat opOrny Kai Spay avTo ovvaciat’ 
KOLV)) o efapeoupévo éxdory dd€eer au 7 poo- 
T) KELL Tos oe her TEPOLS Afhon ets 
mpoatpeia Gai yé 


TEKVOLS Kal 
apeTyyY oO [Be tA AcrGat 7} 


“ Therefore it is much the best course that the State 
shall attend to education, and see that it is on right prin- 
ciples, and that it should use compulsion if it be neces- 
sary; but if the State neglect this duty, then it would 
seem to be incumbent on each individual to try to lead 
his children and friends to a virtuous life, or, at least, to 
make this his deliberate object.” 

Following out this idea of Aristotle, Sir Thoma 
More (lL topia, p. 21) says, very forcibly 








‘If you suffer your people to be ill educated, and their 
manners to be corrupted from their infancy, and thea 
punish them for those crimes to which their first educa. 
tion disposed them—you first make them thieves, and 
then punish them.” 

C. T. Ramage, 

“La Princesse DE CLEvEs” (4 S. x. 207. 
236.)—Mr. Masson’s reply is ample and com- 
prehensive; but it will, probably, be a farther 
satisfaction to Mr. Presitey (and others) to learn 
that this work is by no means rare, being readily 
obtainable at the foreign libraries in London. 
Whether the great intimacy of its author with 
Madame de Sévigné, with La Rochefoucauld, and 
other distinguished characters of the day, casts 
upon it an adventitious lustre, not even yet dis- 
pelled, it is impossible to say; but the fact remains 
that the Princesse de Clives is still well known and 
easily procured, while the Grand Cyrus is very 
hard to come by.—“ Habent sua fata Libelli.” 

Noett Rapecwirre. 


Sir Borie Rocne (4* §. ix. 262, 324, 367. 
At p. 324, vol. ix., Mr, CHarLes Perret says of 
Sir Boyle: 

“On another occasion, in supporting the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill in Ireland, he argued : ‘It would 
surely be better, Mr. Speaker, to give up not only a part, 
but if necessary even the whole, of our constitution to 
preserve the remainder.’” 

I have before me the Sporting Magazine for 
April, 1795, by which it appears that the “ bull” 
was not Sir Boyle’s at all, although he was present 
at the debate when it was uttered. The extract 
runs thus :— 

“In the debate on the Leather Tax in the Irish 
House of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Sir John Parnell) observed, with great emphasis, ‘ That 
in the prosecution of the present war, every man ought 
to give up his last guinea to protect the remainder.”’ 

This is so like the other story that probably 
they have the same Boyle's part in 
the Leather Tax debate came after the Chancellor's 
speech: 

“Mr. Vandelure said that the tax on leather w ould 
be severely felt by the bare-footed peasantry of Ireland; 
to which Sir Boyle Roche replied, that this could be 
easily remedied by making the under-leathers of wood!” 

The latter joke, I think, has not appeared in 
“nN. &Q” A. R. 


Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


origin. Sir 





168, 232.)—This is 


Strper-Stones (4 S, x. . 
‘thens rh it 


the correct name for this bold range ; 
usually written as one word, “ Stiperstones. The 
height, as determined by the Ordnance Survey, 
is 1,650 feet. Every visitor to Church Stretton 
ought to make an excursion to the Stiperstones. 
In the excellent Guide-book to the Shrewsbury 
and Hereford Railway, written by the Rev. G. F. 
Townsend, then Vicar of Leominster (and published 
by Partridge, Leominster), the following is one 
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six excursions from Church Stretton, planned by 
the Rev. G. Magee, vicar of Acton Scott :— 

“Church Stretton to the Long-mynd Pole ; thence by 
right-hand road to Ratlingchope, or Ratchope, four 
miles; thence by the Gattens and Hollies Farms to 
the Stiperstones, four miles ; walk along the crest of the 
Stiperstones, and return by Nobury and Mynd-town ; or 
(a shorter route) by Medlycott and Asterton over the 
Long-mynd to Church Stretton, six miles.” 

The Long-mynd is 1,674 feet high; Malvern 
the Worcestershire Beacon), 1,444; the Wrekin, 
1.320, CuTHBERT BEDE. 


As Mr. Taytor’s suggestion is right that a 
typographical error was made in this name in May 
j% S, x, 168), I repeat my question in its correct 
form, and inquire the derivation of the word 
“ Stiper-stones ad Epw. ToMLINSON. 
Hope Rectory, near Minsterley. 


Poyterract (4° S, x. 226, 263.)—Mr. Tatr’s 
remark about the pronunciation of this name lately, 
at Leeds, shows that even in Yorkshire the usual 
provincial stereotyped form is not followed always. 
The speakers whom he overheard or spoke to were 
probably not natives. Possibly they were strangers, 
who arrived only to see Prince Arthur open the 
new Park. A Pomfret man would hardly under- 
stand them. Probably a lawyer on the Northern 
Cireuit would be laughed at if he called the ancient 
borough Pon-te-fract. 

Has a town a right to be called by the name its 
nhabitants or their nearest neighbours call it ? 

A few years ago, C. H. (in “N. & Gg.” 3 S. xi. 
135) showed that it was unlikely that Pontefract, 
as we write it, ever possessed any claim to its 
Roman form; as he alleged that the name was 
brought over as Pontfrete by its Norman pos- 
sessor from a town he had inhabited in France. 
In that case it must have been mere learned 
pedantry which dug out the title Pontefract. If 
the pronunciation follows the spelling, it is a curi- 
ous but not rare instance of the modern powers of 
the printing-press over the most ancient custom. 

E. CuNINGHAME. 





This name is now pronounced as spelt. It used 
not to be so, and was pronounced and often spelt 
Pomfret; the Earls who took their title from that 
town always signed Pomfret. This is not the only 
place whose name is returning to its original pro- 
nunciation: we hear now Cirencester where we 
sed to hear Ciceter, Hunstanton instead of Hun- 
ston, Southwell instead of Southell. I believe 
this is owing entirely to the extension of railways; 
the porter calls out the name of the place, pro- 
nouncing it as spelt (?) for the benefit of those who 
do not know the local abbreviation. So also Derby, 
in place of the older pronunciation Darby, is, I 
helieve, also owing to railway influence. 

E. L. BLENKINsSoP?. 


Springthorpe Rectory. 





TERMS UsED tN Carvine (4 §. x. 249.)—In 
Dr. Salmon’s Receipts, 1696, the terms are thus 
given, with short directions for accomplishing 
each: 

“Leach that brawn. Break that deer. Lift that swan. 
Break that goose. Sauce that capon. Spoil that hen. 
Fract that chicken. Unbrace that mallard. Unlace that 
coney. Dismember that hern. Disfigure that peacock. 
Display that crane. Untach that curlew. Unjoint that 
bittern. Allay that pheasant. Wing that quail. Mince 
that plover. Wing that partridge. Thigh that pigeon. 
Border that pasty. Thigh that woodcock; and the 
word proper for all male birds is to thigh them.” 

None of these, however, appear to be actually 
terms for “cutting up” the different items at table, 
but rather for dressing them ready for cooking or 
for the table; e.g. the directions—*To wing a 
partridge ” 

* Raise his legs and wings, and if you mince him sauce 
him with wine, powder of ginger, and salt, and so, setting 
him on a chafing-dish of coals to warm, serve him up.” 


R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Inscription oN DiAt or CuBBERLEY CHURCH 
ith S. x. 254.)—As the inscription only “ seems to 
be this,” “ Fugit Hora Suevet,” probably it is, to a 
creat extent, illegible, and will thus admit of con- 
jecture as to its true reading. I will, at the risk 
of be ing laughed at, hazard one: May it not be 
Fugit Hora, sic est vita ?—what appears as v being 
ic, and what in the last syllable seems to be ¢ 
being 7, the middle e being only an abbreviation 
for est. The English then would be, The hour flies 
—such is life. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Man PpRoposeTH,” &c. (4° S. ix. 423, 537; 
x. 95. See Imitation of Christ, Book i., ch. xix. 
Thomas & Kempis, 1380—1471. But the ex- 
pression is of still greater antiquity: it appears in 
the Chronicle of Battle Abbey, page 27 (Lower’s 
translation), and in Piers Ploughman’s Vision, 
line 13,994. Or if antiquity of sentiment forms 
part of our pursuit, see Proverbs xvi. 9, “ A man’s 
heart deviseth his way: but the Lord directeth his 
steps.” O. B. B. 


Tue Surname Axuison: Exuison (4 S. x. 
224. From a charter of James IV., 14th August, 
1490, dated at Glasgow, in favour of George Max- 
well of Garnsalloch, in Lower Nithsdale, I have 
made the following note of the names of witnesses 
ina form which appears to me not unlikely to 
show the original of this name of Allison. The 
names of the witnesses are “ Roberto Alianisoune, 
Geo. Sam. et Joan. Allanisoune.” May not this, 
therefore, be the origin, viz. “ Son of Allan”? 

C. T. Ramace. 


ALLITERATION (4% S, x. 126, 208, 281.)—-For 
another example of sigmatismus, allow me to 
refer to the formula ” TLOTIS TOU TETWKE OE, 


occurring 


in at least six passages of the New 
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[4 8. X. Ocr. 19, "72. 





Testament, Matt. ix. 22, Mark v. 34, Luke vii. 50, 
viii. 48, xvii. 19, xviii. 42. C. 8S. JERRAM. 


281. 


At 


answer 


*‘Puruistinism” (4% §, 226, the 
German Universities—at least, I can for 
Gottingen about hity years back t was the fashion 
for the students to speak of all persons but them 
selves and the professors as Philist “Philister.” 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Patents and Patentees. Vol. V. Indexes f 


the Year 1870. By W. H.Archer. (Melbourne, Ferres; 

London, Triibner & Co.) 
Tux Registrar-General of Victoria has compiled three 
useful Indexes from the specifications lodged in the 
Patent Office attached to the Registrar-General’s Depart- 
ment, Melbourne. The list of patents shows the intel- 
lectual activity of our thinking and aspiring men at the 
Antipodes. Many of the patents applied for aim at the 
most useful ends. Others are suggestive mprove- 
ments in collapsable casks’’ would be a great boon to 
hdusekeepers; but an “instrument for opening cans” 
seems less desirable. We do not understand the merits 
of a “‘ parabyte scoop,” to the creating of which one 
gentleman has directed his energies. We think Mr. Lever, 
in his proposals for manufacturing sugar from beetroot, 
has been anticipated by Mr. Baruchsen of Liverpool, and 
various French manufacturers. We observe that a bar- 
rister of Sydney has invented a “ portable hammer 
battery.” It is not an uncommon instrument for a 
barrister to invent. Every English barrister, worth any- 
thing, makes his own, carries it with him to the Assizes, 
and uses it with tremendous effect. 


English Kings. Fro William the 
George If. By J. Langton Sanford. 


"ictoria. 


Estimates of the 
Conqueror to 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tne word “ capital” is very often thrown away ; but it 

may be justly applied to this volume. We have rarely 

seen a work in which the power and effect of condensation 
have been so admirably displayed. Mr. Sanford’s book 
will be found useful by those who have studied English 
history, and by others who have neglected todoso. It 
will refresh the memories of the former, and should cer- 
tainly tempt such of the latter as may look into its pages 
to read further for themselves. The estimates of character 
are made with the fairness and discrimination which 
mark the summing up of an equitable judge. One result 
is that these English sovereigns are found to be neither 
such angels nor such monsters as writers of different 
views have made them. Richard III. does not, indeed, 
obtain a verdict of acquittal on every charge laid against 
him ; on some he gets off with a “not proven,” or, if 

guilty, “with extenuating circumstances.’ Henry VIIL, 

too, is neither all sunshine nor all shad His good 

qualities against his weaknesses and his vices. 
he second George, also, comes out in a1 


are set 


ore favourable 
light than he has usually been seen in; and George IIL, 
with all his errors, obstinacy, love of irresponsible power, 
and bigotry, has ample justice rendered to him for those 
qualities which made him so popular with “ home-loving” 
English men and women. We cordially recommend 
Mr. Sanford’s excellent book to all classes of readers. In 
establishments where prizes are given to really intellectual 
young people, this volume should first in the 
thoughts of the donors. 


be 





Mr. W. H. Hart, F.S.A., purposes issuing next month 
the first part of an Jndex Expurgatorius A nglicanus, or 
a descriptive catalogue of the principal books printed or 
published in England which have been suppressed, or 
burnt by the common hangman, or censured, or for 
which the authors, printers, or publishers have beep 
prosecuted. 

In consequence of a domestic bereavement, Lord 
Shaftesbury will be unable to preside at the complimen- 
tary dinner to Mr. Thoms. The chair will be taken by 
Lord Stanhope. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct te 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose 
Durawspus’ Rational 
Maskeut’s Ancient Liruraies 
u Barvi 


Tue Sar ARY. 


Freeman's Parnecwu Divine Service. 

u's Moncmenta Litorcica 

Wanted by the Principal of St. Bees College, St, Bees, 
Camforth. 


ES OF 


MASKE 


Notices ta Corresponvenils. 


Our CoRRESPONDENTS will, we trust, excuse our Suge 
gesting to them, both for their sakes as well as our own 

I. That they should write clearly and distinctly—and@®@ 
one side of the paper only—more especially proper names 9 
and words and phrases of which an explanation may 
requ red. Wecannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor % 
resp ndent does not think worth the trouble of writing 
plainly. 

II. That Quotations should be verified by precise 7 
ferences to edition, chapter, and page; and referena ® 
“N. & Q.” by series, volume, and page. 

III. Correspondents who reply to Queries would add te 
their obligation by precise reference to volume and 
where such (Queries are to be Sound. The omission to 
this saves the writer ve ry little trouble, but entails much te 
sup) ly such om ission. 

The correspondent who corrects our definition of * Bo- 
hemia,” and describes the latter as ‘‘ the land of 
gipsies,” probably ove rlooks the fact that G. L. 
ULTERG aft r the “ Bohemia’ of slang. 

dent's 


for a 


the 
was 
The same cor 
objection to our statement, that “in 1761 an 
: to go a hundred miles in twenty= 


v 
i 


; ager, was mad : 
me hours over the course at Newmarket,” is founded, we 
are ‘Te, Misap prehension. The " was 
quadruped so called, and the record of his per formancé 
was taken from the newspapers of the year mentioned. 
H. H. (Dublin) will oblige us by sending his queries. 
W. C. B. is heartily thanked for his good wishes. 
PETERS. 


ona “ ass 


The refe rence has already bee v given. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return Come 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name aad 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to my: 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








